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On the Structure and Properties of Wool. 








The propriety of “crossing” considered, and 
practically demonstrated. 
BY HENRY GOADBY, M. D., F. L. 8. 
PROFESSOR OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
ENTOMOLOGY, IN THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF 
MICHIGAN, AUTHOR OF A TEST BOOK OF VEGETABLE 
AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, ETC. 
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Continued from page 33. 

The reader is desired to remember that all 
these wools have been m»gn'fied 500 tinies-— 
in other words each wool is 500 times less 
than figured, A son of “ Old Seventy,” fig- 
ure 35, does not seem to bear investigation so 
well as other good breeds already figured ; the 





Fig. 85. Wool from the son of * Ol Seventy,” a Saxon 
buck of Ohio. 

hairs are straight with one exception, but 
there is so much disparity of size in them as 
to lead to a suspicion that he is not entirely 
pure. Another Saxon ewe, also bred in 
Michigan, is represented in figure 363 this 
specimen is as fine as any that have pre- 
ceded it. 

The French wools when pure compare fa- 
vorably with any that can be brought against 
them, the difficulty is to find them pure; the 
flock of one breeder appears to be a great 
exception to this rule, as the French wools 
which he has bred are superior to the impor- 


Fig. 86. 





Fig. 88, 





ted stcek from which they came. In justifi- 
cation of this statement the reader is referred 
to figure 12, for a specimen of a pure French 
Menino buck, impor t2d, and in figure 37 a re- 
presentation is given of wool raised, ei ther 





Wool from a Savon Ewe bred in Michigan. 


Wool of a French Merino imported, N. Y 





Fig. 39. 
from this buck, or one equally pure; but in 
figure 38 another French wool, also bred in 
the State of New York, by the same breeder, 
is given; this wool is in every respect equal 
to any Saxon, or other wool, that has yet 
been figured or examined. 

The Silesian wools have been subjected to 
a more searching examination, There is one 
peculiarity about them not to be found asso- 
ciated with other varieties, and which could 
not be understood until specimens of a pure 
character were obtained from a reliable 
source; this peculiarity is, that they manifest, 
more or less, the characteristics of a “ cross.” 
Many of the hairs are perfectly straight, but 
of all sizes; the buck, for example, before 
alluded to, presents hairs that measure ex- 
actly one square of the micrometer, and from 
this, which is the smallest size, they increase 
to three squares of the micrometer—as large 
as the Southdown! But in addition to these 
gigantic hairs, others are found presenting 
the same irregularities as figured and described 
in connection with cross breeds. The ewes 
of pure blood, also imported, do not measure 


Wool of a pure Silesian ewe bred in Ohio. 


less than one square, while they, too, have 

hairs of larger diameter: the pure-blooded 

ewes, bred in this country, are finer, and more 
uniform than the imported stock, and one of 
them the best has been selected for illustration 

(figure 39): but even these are not free from 

the objection alluded to. These irregularities 

seem to indicate a transition state—they have 
not sufficiently recovered from the “cross” in 
which the variety originated, an opinion that 
is confirmed by the appearance of two speci- 
mens forwarded, three-fourths Silesian and 
one-fourth Saxon; (figure 28 well represents 
them, although taken from another specimen.) 

The cross of Silesian with Saxon scarcely 

shows at all, but with French and Spanish it 

is most conspicuous. 

The felting property of Silesian wools is 
quite remarkable; the scales of imbrication 
number 100 on some hairs, on others 150; 
other hairs present 200, and occasionally a 
hair is found with 300 to the inch! 

Kventually, the Silesian may become a fine 
wool, bat it never can surpass, if it equal, 
such perfect specimens of Saxon wool, as 
shown in figures 31, 33, and 34. The sur- 
prising uniformity of size in these wools is 
truly wonderful. 

A remarkubly interesting contribution has 
just been received from Mr. Richard Peters, 
of Atlanta, Georgia: this gentleman is the 
fortunate possessor of a number of specimens 
of the Cashmere or Thibet goat, and he 
has obligingly sent specimens of wool from 
these animals for the purpose of examination, 
and to aid the enquiry now in progress rela- 
tive to the “Structure of wool.” The fol- 
lowing specimens have beer received : 
Sample of the fleece of a one year old Cash- 

mere buek of pure breed. 

Sample of the fleece of a 2 year old one-half 
breed, its sire a Cashmere buck, its dam a 
native goat. 

Sample of the fleece of a 1 year old 3 breed. 

Sample of the fleece of a 1 year old J breed. 
The first sample, taksa from a buck of 

pure breed is, without exception, the most 

beautiful wool the author ever gazed upon! 

Of apure dazling white, lustrous, delicately 

soft to the touch, and silky, beyond the power 

of expression ; added to which it is 84 inches 
long. The microscopical examination justifies 
the anticipation of unassisted vision, for 
surely a more interesting and beautiful sight 
was never seen. The hairs range in diameter 
from a trifle less than one square of the mi- 
crometer, to two squares; and this they do 
not suddenly and violently, but gradually 
and insensibly: some measure a fourth over 
one square ; others are a square and a half; 
another, is one square and three quarters ; 
and lastly, two squares of the micrometer are 
attained——-beyond this it does not extend.— 

The largest hairs of this remarkable goat, 

are finer than the Southdown sheep; only 

half the size of the Leicester, and certainly 
not any larger than the finest of the Cotswold. 

The smallest hairs are positively finer than 

ordinary Saxon wool—extraordinary, such as 

figures 31, 33, and 34, are a little finer. 

But what a great number of specimens of 
wool, and good, and excellent wool, have late- 
ly been examined, every one much coarser 
than this wonderful goat! 

Its felting properties must be no less re- 
markable ; not a single hair was seen with 
less than 75 imbrications to the inch; some 
hairs had exactly 100; some 150 (the aver- 
age number of the best Saxony wools); 
whilst others had no less than 200 to the 
inch! The number of imbrications is not re: 
stricted to hairs of any particular size ; some- 
times one of the smallest hairs has only 100, 
while a larger one has 200; then a smaller 
one has 150 or 200, and a large one only 75— 
the smallest number seen. By this arrange- 
ment the felting must be of the highest order 
of excellence. What a magnificent sight the 
“finer, under fur,” must present, and how 
much to be deplored is it that the climate of 
this country is not cold enough to produce it! 

One could dwell with delight on this theme 
for a much longer space, but must hasten to 
satisfy the reader's wants in relation to the 
“cross” breeds, 

So much has been said and demonstrated 
on this subject, in relation to Sheep, that 
some curiosity will necessarily be excited to 





know how the Goats fare under kindred cir- 


stances. In the wool of cross-bred sheep, the 
hair of the male, and of the female, are both 
distinctly visible, in addition to which there 
is a general tendency to amalgamation or 
fusion of the wool of both parents, and this 
occurs—not throughout the whole length of 
ahair, but partially—hence the distortions. 
A hair, for example, may begin of the normal 
size of the sire; thenit simulates the mother’s 
larger wool; then the father’s is again imita- 
ted ; then agam the mother; and this con- 
tinued throughout a hair, gives rise to those 
unsightly and inconvenient distortions, always 
found in a wool of cross breed. It is this 
tendency to fuse, or amalgamate—always at- 
tended by exaggeration, that forms the ob- 
jectionable characteristic of cross-bred wools, 
so far as sheep are concerned. 

The enunciation of this principle,will doubt-' 
less lead the reader to expect the same devel- 
opments in connecticn with goats; but he is 
doomed to be mistaken, for notwithstanding 
that “crossing”’damages them at least as much 
as sheep, yetthe plan, or the method of the ex- 
hibition of its effects is essentially different. In 
the goat, there is no tendency to amalgama- 
tion, or fusion, but on the contrary, each pa- 
rent maintains its individuality; that is to say, 
that the offspring of a “cross” has the distinct 
hairs of both parents, as perfect, and wel! de- 
fined, as though they were obtained from two 
different animals. in the midst of a bundle 
of hairs, all obtained from the father (Thibet), 
will be found a number of strong, opaque, 
very large hairs—evidently of different struc- 
ture, obtained from tho mother; many of 
them measure as much as eight, and some of 
them 10 or 12 squares of the micrometer, and 
while the hairs of the sire are singularly trans- 
lucent, these gigantic hairs are as black as 
Erebus! At a glance it must be obvious 
that, however much the common goat may 
advantage by association with the Cashmere, 
the wonderful property, and sterling qualities 
of the latter, are degraded and lost by this 
mean association. The disparity of size and 
structure between the wool of the Thibet, 
and the strong, unsightly hairs of the com- 
mon goat is such, that it certainly amounts 
to a specific difference, and this may account 
for the inability to amalgamate. The struc- 
ture of the native (American) goat, will 
hereafter be given. 

( To be continued.) 





Now is the time—--Hungarian Grass— 
Barley. 


Who is there amongst our readers who has 
tried the Huugarian grass or Millet? We 
have some inquiries on that subject from cor- 
respondents, who desire to sow a few acres 
the coming season. These inquiries may by 
classified and have reference solely to produc- 
tion in this State, as follows: 

1, Where can the seed of this plant be 
procured ? and what is its price ? 

2. How much seed has been found neces- | 
sary for an acre? and what is the effect of 
thick and thin sowing ? 

3. On what kind of soil does this grass suc- 
ceed the best? Has it been tried and com- 
pared on heavy and light soils ? 

4, What time bas been found the most 
proper for sowing the seed? and what cul-| 
tivation was found best adapted to it? How | 
does it succeed under heavy or light plowing, 
and does it yield better when the field is ma- 
nured, or when it is not? ; 

5. What time has been found the best for 
cutting it, and what amount of curing does it 


need ? . 
6. What is its rate of produce in hay or 


green food per acre, and how does it compare 
with Timothy, when cured as a hay crop? 

7. Will it produce a crop of hay and a 
crop of seed profitably ? 

Those are the inquiries made relative to 
Hungarian grass, and now is the time to an- 
swer them; more especially as it will soon be 
necessary to determine whether any part of 
the farm shall be approbriated to this crop. 

To those who want a fall feed on which 
they can rely, should a drouth cut off the pas- 
tures, the Hungarian grass affords a fine re- 
source as a crop which they can cut and feed 
green to milch cows, as it is unquestionable 
that it has the property of growing well on 





it. Hence a few acres of it which may be 
ploughed up and sown with winter rye next 
fall, for early green spring feed, will be found 
advantageous, especially for those who have a 
considerable dairy stock, 

Has it been settle] that barley will be a 
profitable crop to sow on one of the fields ? 
If it has not yet been decided upon, now is 
tke time to take the subject into considera- 
tion. If this crop is considered one which it 
will be profitable to raise, then it should be 
decided immediately what piece of the 
farm is most suitable for it. The maltsters 
and brewers, who are the chief purchasers of 
this grain, generally give the preference by a 
larger price, for barley that is grown in Cana- 
da. They give no other reason for this pre- 
ference, except that the Canadians seem to 
understand growing this grain, plumper, hea- 
vier, and cleaner, than our farmers do, and 
hence their barley is worth more than ours. 

But as there is little difference in the soil, 
and less in the climate, there is no good rea- 
son why Michigan barley should not be 
grown to as much perfection as that in her 
majesty’s dominions. One of the first con- 
ditions of growing a crop of barley, is to se- 
cure good seed; and we would advise those 
who intend to sow this crop, and have not 
yet procured seed, to attend to that part of 
their business now; and to make an effort to 
procure their seed from some of the heaviest 
samples of Canadian grain that can be found. 
If grain can be found and cleaved until it 
will weigh 56 pounds to the bushel, that is 
the kind to sow, even if it costs something 
more to buy it than ordinary grain. 

The next point to consider is the condition 
of the field. If the crop is to be put ona 
piece of old sod that is slightly inclined to 
clay, and has as yet to be plowed, we strong- 
ly advise a re-consideration of the notion to 
sow that crop on such land as it will not 
grow to any advantage, and change your 
mind, and put on oats, or corn, but no bar- 
ley. On the light soils of the p'ains and 
openings, barley should be grown to as great 
perfection as it could be grown anywhere.— 
If the field is inclined to be somewhat stiff, 
but has been used for a corn crop the year 
before, and has been kept clean, the spring 
plowing and harrowing will render it fit for 
acroy that will yield undoubtedly, if the 
seed is got in with some care, But this is 
seldom done. For instance, after plowing in 
the corn stubble, it is usual to put on the 
drag, and make the soil as smooth as_possi- 
ble with that implement, when the seed is im- 
mediately sown. But this is not enough; af 
ter the drag has done to such a soil all it can 
do, the roller should be put on, then follow 
with the wheat cultivator set so that it will 
not penetrate over three inches deep, sow the 
seed at the rate of two to two anda half 
bushels per acre, harrow lightly with a fine 
toothed harrow, and again roll. If clover 
and grass seed is to be sown, they also should 
be sown after the last harrowing, but before 


the rolling. This should be the proceeding 


where the soil inclines to clay, where it hes. 
not been plowed in the fall, and where it is 
desirable to raise a first rate crop. 

Where the soil is light, very friable, 4nd 
rather inclired to be sandy, if the field is a sod, 
it would have been better to have had the 
plowing done in the fall, and then the culti- 
vator and the harrow would have done all the 
work for the spring previous to sowing the 
seed, but the roller is almost indispensable 
after the seed is sown. There is no grain 
that seems to delight more in a mellow, well 
prepared seed bed than the barley, and if 
such a bed is not given it, “ John Barleycorn” 
is very sluggish and slow in “ getting up,” 
and if he does not get up early, the best 
part of the season for his growth is lost and 
cannot be regained. Now, therefore, is the 
time to lay your plans to secure a crop that 
will repay you. We have no hesitation in 
stating in this connection that the judicious 


use of the roller in the cultivation of this 
crop, will make a difference ‘of several bush- 
els per acre. 


ga In the late message of the Governor 
of Georgia he eloquently descants upon the 
“educational wants” of his State, and among 








lof t gric 
that glories in excluding the application of 


light dry soils, and a dry time does not affect | 


many other facts, he notices “the exhaustion 
e soil under a system of agriculture 


scientific principles, 
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Sweet Potatoes—Cultivation and Man- 
agement. 

The sweet potato is here considered to be 
almost as indispensable as the common sort. 
My hot-bed, last year, was sixty feet long by 
ten wide. I design the next spring to enlarge 
it threefold. My mode is to place logs ona 
sloping piece of ground say ten or twelve feet 
apart. I then drive small stakes, or pegs, in 
rows, three feet apart, and eight inches high. 
The object is to have not more than seven or 
eight inches depth of manure, which should 
be fresh horse-dung, a mixture of hay, straw, 
corn-fodder, &c., trampled down lével with the 
top of the pegs. I then put a coat of loam, 
three inches deep, upon the top of the ma- 
nure, which answers for the dressing the sub- 
sequent year. I then place my tubers on, co- 
ver them from two to three inches deep, and 
then lay on boards, so as to keep them effect- 
ually covered from rain or cold until the plants 
are up. During the day, I let them have the 
sun, until Iam sure they cannot be injured 
by frost. I sometimes water them, but not 
before the heat has somewhat subsided in the 
bed, which I ascertain by putting my fore-fin- 
ger through the covering. A very little 
warmth from beneath is sufficient ; there is 
more to be apprehended from too much heat 
than too little. Some place a covering of 
sawdust on top of the bed ; but this is unnec- 
essary. In this latitude the beds should be 
made as early as the 10th or 20th of April. 
The plant will be ready for drawing from the 
8th to the 20th of May. 

I select ground, for growing the tuber, that 
will produce good corn. To manure just be- 
fore planting, will cause the plants to run to 
vines. Good loam, with or without sand, 
such as wo call “second year’s land,” lying to 
ihe sun, yields best. It need not necessarily 
be sandy, to produce the greatest yield ; on 
the contrary, good loamy land produces tu- 
bers of the best flavor. I plow the ground 
well, when dry, and harrow thoroughly. It 
would even be better to cross-plow it, Then, 
I throw two “ moles” together, about four 
feet apart, and see that the ground is well 
pulverised, in order that the list may be clear 
from clods, sods and trash, and that the land 
is in the best order to receive the plants. The 
time for transplanting is when the ground is 
what we call“dry.” The mode of planting 
is to make a hole with the hand, or otherwise, 
of the proper depth to receive the young 
plant ; and when it is placed in the hole, I 
pour in half a gill of water, so that the earth 
may settle around the fibrous roots; then, I 
draw the dry earth around the plant and com- 


press it a little with the hoe. In less than}. 


twenty-four hours, the plant will be as vigo- 
rous as though it had never been removed. 
On good land, the distance of the plants apart 
should be from eighteen to twenty inches, for 
thin land fifteen inches will be sufficient. The 
yield in this section, is from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty bushels to the acre. I 
sholud state that the plants required to be 
hoed about as much as corn. The vines 
should be thrown on the ridges, out of the 
way, while dressing. In digging, I use a large, 
long, flat, three-tined dung fork, to throw the 
tubers out of the ground. When dug, I 
spread them to dry and wilt somewhat, pre- 


prenticeship before he acquired this facility, 
and it has been the longer that he has had 
few or no rules to guide him. From occasion- 
al remarks of more experienced hands, and 
from insensibly noting striking peculiarities, 
and afterwards learning how these animals 
turned out, whether well or ill, he cannot but 
consider the properties as the consequence of 
the peculiarities of conformation. Many ob- 
servations of this kind at length teach him 
what to expect from horses possessed of a 
certain form, It is obvious, however, that in- 
formation obtained in this manner must be 
obtained very slowly. If there were no other 
method, the private purchaser would never 
be so well qualified to judge, for his oppor- 
tunities are very limited when compared with 
those of the dealer. Yet, by adopting the 
mode mentioned, he may acquire the same 
degree of tact in a much shorter period. 

The head varies considerably in size, form 
and expression. In the saddle horse, it can 
not be too small; the ears should be smalt, 
pointed, placed wide apart, yet not hanging 
downwards and outwards, the space be- 
tween the eyes should be flat and broad i the 
eye large, protuberant, expressive of vigor ; 
the face flat, or nearly so; the muzzle thin, 
tapering to the lips, free from fleshiness; the 
nostrils thin, their entrance large and open ; 
the space between the branches of the lower 
jaw, called the channel, should be wide. The 
head should be so placed on the neck, that 
their junction may form an angle neither very 
acute nor very obtuse. 

A large head 1s generally unhandsome ; it 
is common to draught horses. The counte- 
nance often exhibits a total went of anima- 
tion; the eyes are small, sunk in their sockets; 
and the lids are thick, clumsy. They are 
termed pig or crow eyes. The forehead is 
narrow, indicating a small brain, and its usual 
though not invariable accompanimeut, a want 
of energy. The nose is often arched, and 
such horses are called Roman-nosed; the en- 
trance to the nostriJs is small, and the bor- 
ders thick, fleshy and collapsed; the ears are 
large and hang downwards, as if too weighty 
to be supported ; as the horse moves his head, 
the ears wave from side to side as if uncon- 
trolled. Such horses are termed lob or lop- 
eared, It has been said, but without much 
truth, that they are often good goers; the 
ears will not make them good or bad, but 
the lop-eared are generally sluggish. The 
channel is narrow, and, in consequence, the 
head appears to be awkwardly placed upon 
the neck; the throat is thick; the motion 
of the head appears restrained, and the 
orse cannot suffer tight reigning-up; there 
is not sufficient space between the jaws to 
receive the head of the windpipe without 
compression. These horses never carry their 


the horse’s tendency to fall on his knees, 


heads gracefully, and they are, more than 
others, subject to rearing. In the saddle- 
horse, a heavy, ill-set-on head makes him 
bear heavily on the hand of the rider ; makes 
him liable to stumble; and a head of this 
kind is often combined with other defects in 
form. The head of the draught-horse, how- 
ever, need not be too strictly criticised; the 
harness hides its unseemly shape, and the 
support which the collar affords, counteracts 


bow-necked; they are apt to project the muz- 


hardly see before them, These are also 

termed star-gazers. For the draught-horse, 

along and thin neck is less essential than for 

a roadster; yet it is probable he has more 

power, and he certainly looks better when 

the head projects considerably from the collar. 

It should not, however, as in the saddle-horse 

be thin; when it wants substance, the collar 

must be small, and there is then some difficul- 

ty in getting the head through it; and the 

additionel weight which a thick neck confers, 

is no disadvantage to the draught-horse, for 

much of his power depends upon the weight 

he can throw into the collar. 

The withors—that is, the ridge between the 

pummel of the saddle and the termination of 

the mane—should be elevated, spare, easily 

embraced with the hand. When the withers 

are high, the horse is said to stand well up 

before; and dealors usually attempt to exag. 

gerate the height, by making the horse stand 

with his head up-hill, when shown to an in- 

tended purchaser. When the withers are low, 

the shoulder appears thick, overloaded with 

flesh. Such horses are unpleasant and unsafe 

to ride; the weight is thrown too much for- 
ward, and they are apt to stumble. The sad- 

dle shifts forward, the rider feels as if the 

horse was always going down hill. In the 

ass and mule, the withers are usually very low; 
and this is one rerson why they are so un- 
pleasant to ride, and why it is so difficult to 
keep the saddle in its proper place without 
the aid of acrupper. High withers, however 
necessary for safety and ease, are not essential 
to the racer or collar-horse. Very few draught 
horses are high before; and “Eclipse,” so 
celebrated for his speed, had low withers, as, 
indeed, had the most, or a great many, of 
racing notoriety. In other words, low with- 
ers, a thick shoulder, a short and ill-set-on 
neck, often go all together. Mares are gen- 
erally lower before than hehind. 

The shoulders should be deep, extensive, 
slanting from the withers downwards, and for- 
wards, and seeming to be confounded with, 
or running into the neck. In the heavy 
draught-horse, the space between the withers 
and the elbow joint—that is, the depth of the 
shoulder—is comparatively inconsiderable: 
the neck terminates abruptly, and is quite 
distinct from the shoulder, which swells out- 
wards all at once. The difference may be 
ascertained in the dark, by mere passing the 
hand down the neck and over the shoulder ; 
in the one case it passes insensibly on to the 
shoulder, and in the other it is suddenly ar- 
rested at the seat of the collar. The differ- 
ance chiefly arises from the length and posi- 
tion of the shoulder blade. In the draught- 
horse, this bone is shorter, and stands more 
uprightly; the muscles have less room; they 
are clustered together; some of them are 
shorter, and the motion of the whole shoulder 
and limb is much Jess extensive than is requi- 
site for good action and safety in the road- 
horse. This kind of shoulder, so common in 
heavy horses, is far from heing disadvanta- 
geous for those that are altogether confined 
to draught-work. While it allows them all 
the action and all the safety their work re- 
quires, it affords a convenient bed for the col- 
lar, which is not disturbed as in those that 


Want to pick when I buy—will pick when I 


zle, and carry the head so that they can | gel], Ewes we always sell in the fall—selec- 


ting for that purpose first such as are getting 
a little old, next such as are in any particu- 
lar defective. By this means our flock of 
ewes is always right, and looking right. Nev- 
er suffer a sheep to get old on the farm, un- 
less perhaps a very choice buck or breeding 
ewe. Never suffer a ewe to have a lamb un- 
til she is at least three years old. This for 
two reasons—first, it injures the sheep; next, 
generally young ewes are poor nurses, and 
cause a great deal of trouble to the shepherd. 
This is epecially the case with finesheep. In 
the sale of wethers, we are governed by cir- 
cumstances. Pasture scarce, we sell in the 
spring after clipping. Pasture plenty, and 
winter feed scarce, we sell in the fall. Pas- 
ture and feed abundant, and we fatten for the 
drovers or butchers in March or April, never 
permitting wethers to get over five years old 
before selling them. By these means, the 
flock is made always to consist of young, 
healthy and thrifty sheep. Better that old 
sheep should be sold at half their value, than 
good young thrifty ones at a fair price. Feed 
for this winter being a little scarce, we have 
sold all our wethers over three years old, 
and now the number of our sheep being pro- 
portionate to the feed on hand, we are pre- 
paring the flock for winter quarters. Our 
breeding ewes are selected and in a flock by 
themselves. This week they will be subdi- 
vided into flocks of not over fifty, and with 
each flock will be put a buck—selecting of 
course the best bucks, and the ewes with ref- 
erence to the buck. This brings the lambs 
the latter part of April and first of May— 
which for many reasons I consider the best 
time. 
Next are our last spring lambs divided in- 
to flocks with reference to age, sex and con- 
dition—never over one hundred together, 
usually about eighty. Next is what we call 
our stock sheep, consisting of ewes and weth- 
ers not under one and not over three years 
old. This flock now consists of over two hun- 
dred, but so soon as we commence to feed, 
will be also subdivided according to size and 
condition—bucks of course in a flock by 
themselves. The sheep are now in their re- 
spective stables at night, and will also begin 
to feed in a few days. One of the most im- 
portant items in the management of sheep, is 
to have them go into winter quarters in good 
and healthy condition. By paying strict at- 
tention to this, we have not of latc years lost 
over one or two per cent, during the year. 
Stark county has reason to be proud of the 
numerous flocks of fine sheep within her lim- 
its. Our wool growers are among the oldest 
and most successful in the State, all anxious 
to excel in the character of their flocks. — 
Prominent among them are Messrs. Hilden- 
brand, McDowel, Everhard, Ruthrauff and 
others. Our flocks consist mainly of the old 
Dickinson Merinos. Recently quite a num- 
ber of French and Spanish sheep have been 
introduced here from Vermont. Among oth- 
ers of our wool growers, I am testing the rel- 





conductors of heat, and consequently conduct 


heat out in winter and in in summer. But if 
the walls be studded even with inch studs, 
lathed and then plastered, the buildings are 
the most comfortable, simply because the 
stagnant air between the walls and the plas- 
tering does not conduct heat. 

3. ‘Lhe samo reasoning applies to any loose 
substances that contains stagnant air in its 
interstices. Hence, by burying himself ina 
heap of.unpacked snow, a person may pre 
serve his life in cold weather, while those in 
the open air would perish. 

4. Ice may be preserved in summer, on 
the surface as well as under ground, by ma- 
king the walls, floor and roof of the ice-house 
double, and filling the vacant space with saw- 
dust, or with the refuse ground bark from a 
tan-yard, which is better because it does not 
rot so soon. In this case the preservation 
of ice is vwing solely to the stagnant air con- 
tained in these substances; and, if the walls 


dust or tan-bark would be needed between 
them. 
5. Loose ashes is another substance that 


contains a large quantity of stagnant air: 
and many buildings are annually consumed 
by fire preserved in ashes set aside in iron or 
wooden vessels to cool near combustible mat- 
ter. 1 have known a floor scorched under 
an iron kettle into which ashes (apparently 
containing no live coals) had been emptied 
every morning from day to day. No fire 
appeared on the surface of the ashes; but 
when stirred up they were a red hot mass 
throughout. In these instances even au im- 
perceptible spark will kindle adjacent cin- 
ders, while the stagnant air confines all the 
heat generated till every cinder is consumed 
and the whole heap red hot, except a thin 
layer on the surface. I have also seen the 
boards of a box reduced to the thickness of 
paste-board, without exciting suspicion. 

H. R. ScHetrervy. 





Draining Economy. 
Are there any of your readers who have 
compared the actual cost of making and lay- 
ing down drains of tile and drains of cobble 
stone? If there are, I should tike to hear 
from them. I have got any quantity of cob- 
ble stone on my farm, but I can also procure 
all the tile I need by drawing them a distance 
of eight or ten miles. With me it is doubful 
which would make the best drain, which would 
cost the least to make, but it seems that the 
fact of having the stones on hand, for the 
mere picking up, as they have to be taken 
care of at any rate, and if removed from the 
surface, would have to be left in piles, or used 
in fences, would suggest them as the cheap- 
est improvement. But still it is questionable 
if a stone drain would answer the purpose of 
getting rid of the water as wellas tile. H. G. 
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and roof could be made air tight, no saw- 
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ative merits of each variety, breeding the 
French pure, the Spanish pure, and the old 
Merinos pure, and also crossing each class 
with every other, all the time having an eye 
to that which will bring the most in dollars 
and cents: profit in this, asin every other 
business, being the principal object. 

I will write you again soon, giving a des- 
cription of my sheep barn, and our method 
of feeding. —S. Laum.—Ohio Cultivator. 


No. 91.--JOHN O°GAUN'T. Bull, white. Calv- i 
ed, Jan. 5, 1858. Bred by John 8. Tanqueray, Brent 
Lodge, England. Imported by L. G. Morris, N. Y. 
Owned by M. L. Brooks of Novi, Michigan. 

* 1, dam, Romelia, by Flageolet, 913e. Romelia was 
imported by L. G. Morris in 1852, and was in calf i 
with John O’Gaunt, at the time of her importa- ' st 
tion. 


dam, Romelia 2d, by Doncaster, a son of St. Leger fic 
5058e, to 


dam, Romelia, by St. Leger, 5058e. di 
dam, Romelia, by Eclipse 1949¢. 
Sylvestine, by Commodore 8446¢, ca 
dam, —— by Darius 954e. 
dam, —— by McGregor 2235¢, 
; ee dam, Lily by Albany, 18¢. = 
Atmos heric Air is one o z dam, Barton, by Midas 435e, th 
€ Des on 10. a B 
. dam, Beauty, by Brighton 90e, 
Conductors of Heat. 11. dam, Cowslip, by Son of Windsor, 698¢. ry 
Philosophies ‘have proved by innumerable| 5” John O'Gaunt, 116216, by Horatio 10590e; by be 
PG i BT a ae Hamlet, 8126e, by Leonard, 4210e, dam‘ Lancashire 
p , tha mospheric Air is the best Witch by 2d Duke of Lancaster 595¢; Amalthesa 
cheap non-conductor of heat. In fact, when by a 82196; —— Duches by Duke of et 
; : Jleveland 3640¢ ; Princess by Alderman 29766, 
rendered perfectly stagnant by confinement | At two years old John O’Gaunt, the sire of Mr. Brooks’ hs 
between other slow conductors, it scarcely Hay pred pegnaeadhes- am Se Ee Sagien mortvok, 
esents & roan bull remarkable for fine form, and 
conducts at all, though heat expands it, and | duality, lightness of head and neck and length of body. 
consequently increases the volume while it a a bp A eg Bull, white. Bred and owned Pp 
diminj , ris y D. M. Fox. of Lyons, Kich. Calved July 11, 1858, su 
a the weight of a given measure.— 1, Dam, Minnehaha, by Haymaker 1645, a bull bred re 
ence heated air rises while the colder sur- by the Shakers, and brought into this State by d. | 
rounding air rushes towards the heated place _—— _ 
to restore the balance and maintain the equi- 
librium. Ona knowledge of these facts and 
their artistic applieation, depend many of the 
comforts of life, and the successful avoidance 
of loss by fire to which the careless often sub- 


2, dam, Sarah Chambers, by Rhoderick, 932, a bull pe 
out of imported Ann Rusk, and by Otley, 4632 of i 
ject themselves, as a few instances will illus- 
trate. 


the English Herdbook. 
8. dam, Cynthia by Olympus 771, a Kentucky bull 7 ap 
sired by imported Comet 836, out of Mary Tilford, 
by imported Symmetry; she out of imported White 
Rose. 
4, dam, Ann Warfield, by imported Goldfinder 20664 ar 
5. dam, Red Rose, imported, by Earnesty, : 
: dam, Rosney by Eryholme, 1018¢. en 
sire, Orpheus, 1971, by imported Duke of Gloster 
1. Fur keeps our bodies’warmer than wool- 7 
en clothing, woolen warmer than cotton, and 
eotton warmer than linen, principally be- 
cause the former contain more stagnant air 
than the latter, and partly because they are 
worse conductors of heat. Hence, also, 
cloths made of loosely twisted thread are war- 
mer tha: hard twisted. 
2. Brick or stone buildings, plastered 


out of Songstress, imported. 
No. 92.-LILY] DALE. Red and whito heifer. y 
against the bare walls, are the coldest in win- 
ter and the warmest, that can be built, be. 


Calved July 16, 1858, Bred by J. B. Crippen, Cold- 
cause brick or stone and mortar are good 


The neck of the saddle horse should be 
long, thin, not too much arched, yet describ- 
ing a curve from the withers to the fore-top. 
It may be too thick and heavy in the saddle 
horse, but can hardly be too long. An emi- 
nent authority, however, contends, that it 
can never be too short, and that a long neck, 
by adding to the weight, burdens, and wears 
out the legs and feet, besides making the 
horse liable to stumble. “Give me a horse,” 
said Professor Coleman, “ that will starve at 
grass—that is one with a short neck.” But 
this is not the wish of a good horseman. The 
length of the neck always bears a certain 
proportion to the height of the withers; if 
the neck be short, either the head must be 
long, or the withers must be low; anda 
practiced rider knows which of these evils he 
would most avoid. He that has ridden a 
short-necked horse, has occupied an uncom- 
fortable seat; he has felt as if the horse was 
all behind him, or constantly going down hill 
Moreover, length of the neck gives the rider 
more power over the horse’s mouth. There 
is an important muscle, too, of great use in 
bringing the legs forward, and preventing 
stumbling, whose length and power, in a 
great measure, depends upon the length of 
the neck. 

The junction of the neck with the shoulder 
is very different in different horses. In all 
those intended solely for the saddle, it is im- 
portant that the neck stand high on the 
shoulder, rising upwards and forwards; it 
gives the horse a lofty, commanding carriage, 
and insures safety on the road. When the 
neck is placed lower on the shoulders, it runs 
almost directly forward, as in the ox, describ- 
ing a line nearly straight with the neck; the 
horse has a mean appearance, is usually slow, 
and bears constantly and heavily upon the 
bridle; in such cases, the neck itself is al- 
ways short. When the neck is arched down- 
wards, the horse is said to be crest-fallen or 


paratory to putting them up for winter, which 
requires much care. My place of keeping is 
a cellar-kitchen. 1 pack them in boxes of dry 
sand, placing a scantling upon the floor for 
the boxes to rest upon, Ikeep the sand from 
year to year, and sometimes have it kiln- 
dried. 

The price of sweet potatoes here is from 
623 to 75 cents per bushel.—Henry J. Dea- 
ver, of Morgan Co., Ohio, in Virginia Farm 
Journal. 





have more motion in the shoulder. But the 
same kind of shoulder renders the saddle- 
horse liable to stumble, and is usually slow, 
confined in his action, especially iu the trot. 
It is often combined with low withers, a short 
and ill-set on neck, a wide chest, and an un- 
safe inclination of the body over the fore-legs 
It is never seen along with a deep chest.— 
Cincinnati Times. 
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Sheep Husbandry. 

The season for out-door work being about 
over, and the time here at which farmers are 
making their arrangements for the winter man- 
agement of their stock, etc., and having some 
little leisure, I will commence redeeming the 
pledge I made you at our county fair, by wri- 
ting for your paper occasionally an article on 
the subject of sheep. What I say will be 
mainly my own experience, having paid con- 
siderable attention to the management of 
sheep for the ten years last past. My flock 
has averaged about seven hundred, sometimes 
having more, sometimes not so many; al- 
ways making it an object to keep the flock, 
in numbers, proportionate to the feed on the 
farm. Have now about six hundred and fifty, 
recently sold having about what was equal 
to the last year’s increase, say one hundred 
and seventy. Raise annually from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred lambs, and 
dispose of about a corresponding number of 
sheep during the year. 

I think the character of a flock depends 
very much on the practice of the owner in 
making sales. Care in breeding is of course 
of the very first importance, but this, without 
proper management in the sale of a surplus 
stock, very often leaves the owner with a flock 
that is not as in all respects it should bein 
My rulo is, never to suffer a purchaser to pick 
my flock, always doing the picking myself. 
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Advice to Purchasers of Horses. 


BY ROBERT LAIDLAW, VETERINARY SURGEON, CINCINNATI. 


To become a judge of the horse’s conforma- 
tion, the uninitiated should, in the first place, 
learn the names by whieh horsemen indicate 
the different parts; next he should know to 
what variations these parts are liable, in form, 
position and development; and, to apply this 
to a useful purpose, he must know what are 
the consequences of these variations; or, in 
other words, what influence they have upon 
the horse’s capacities. Written or oral in- 
structions will afford him great assistance, but 

- he must not expect them to make him a com- 
petent judge. Hoe must have recourse to the 
horse for which they cannot be written. After 
obtaining what may be called the theory, he 
must obtain the practice, by observation; after 
learning what he is to look for, he must teach 

his eye to perceive the peculiaritiss of confor- 
mation when they are before him. This is 
easily managed by attentively, and in a sys- 
tematic manner, examining many horses, and 
comparing them with each other. It requires 
many words and some time to describe. the 
shapes of the horse; but an experienced eye 
detects beauties and perfections in the glance 
of amoment. A professed dealer will single 
out a horse for his purpose almost the moment 
he sees him. I mean in regard to shape and 
hot souudness. But he has serveda long ap- 
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water. Owned by D. M. Fox, Lyons, Mich, t 

1, Dam, Sarah Chambers, the cow already noted as ' 
the grandam of Comet. M 

Sire, Orpheus 1971, by imported Duke of Gloster out to 
of imported Songstress, 

No, 93.-FORTUNE. Light roan bull. Calved al 

May 2, 1857. Bred by H. B. Goe of Fayette Co. Pa, 

and owned by D. M. Fox, Lyons, Mich, 

1. Dam, Sophia by Belvedere 244, a bull by Meteor ba 
104 out of imported Empress, ge 

2. dam, Sophia by Traveller, Ba . 

8. Dairymaid, imported, : vi 


Sire, Lord Barrington 2d ; 
Pitt 99676, ont ~§ Lady Ben by, imported Billy of 
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4th Duke of York 101676, 7Sto 22th; she by 
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Ghe Garden & Orchard. 


— 
The Dwarf Pear Question. 


Perhaps no single subject has, for the last 
few years, attracted so great a degree of at- 
tention in the horticultural world, as that of 
growing the pear upon quince stocks, 

The fact that, upon this stock, its natural 
tardiness could be overcome, and its luscious 
fruits obtained the first or second year after 
planting, was too tempting an inducement 
for a people so proverbially impatient of de- 
lay as we are to forego; and, accordingly an 
extensive demand at once spruug up for 
dwarfs. 

With a demand so suddenly created, and 
supplied, as it was for the most part, by men 
of no previous experience or information on 
this subject, it is not surprising that many of 
our first apprehensions should fail of realiza- 
tion, when brought to the test of experience. 

Mr. Thos. W. Field, the present Secretary 
of the American Pomological Society, in his 
treatise on Pear Culture, recently published, 
remarks as follows upon this subject: “ In 
the first glow of satisfaction with which po- 
mologists received the announcement that the 
much coveted pear, which demanded the care 
of two geverations to witness fruiting, could 
be grown successfully upon the quince, every 
variety of pear was grown on every variety 
of quince, and the consequence was, a disap- 
pointment, whose reflux, for a few years, 
seemed to threaten the very existence of 

quince-rooted pear trees, and cause their ex- 
termination. 

“Tt has now become fairly settled, that 
while all varieties of pear will exist upon the 
quince root, but few will bear the test of the 
following rules, for growing the pear upon 
that stock : : 

1. The variety must have such affinity for 
the quince, as to grow equally well upon it 
and the pear root—which can only be known 
by extensive experiments, by persons in dif- 
ferent localities. 

2. The sort of pear tree must be very con- 
siderably earlier in coming into bearing than 
upon its own roots. In the case of the Bart- 
lett, but little would be gained by its posses- 
sing an affinity for the quince, as it is suffi- 
ciently precocious in its fruiting, to dwarf 
the tree on its own stock. 

3. The pear should be somewhat improved 
in size, flavor, and perhaps, in some varieties, 
in productiveness. 

‘When all these conditions are fulfilled, 
it well be found that comparatively few varie- 
ties imperatively demand the quince stock 
for their perfection. At the same time, al- 
most all can be grown upon it, by complying 
with the following conditions for their treat- 
ments, in planting, cultivation, and fruiting, 
"To bury the quince some inches below the 
surface. 

To cultivate the ground thoroughly, and 
supply sufficient nourishment. 

To carefully prevent overbearing when 
young.” 

When the furore for dwarfs first arose, 
planters were told that the dissimilarity of 
stocks was the cause of the earliness of fructi- 
fication, and, therefore, they must be careful 
to plant so shallow as not to induce the pro- 
duction of roots from the pear; as, in that 
case, their plants would assume the charac- 
{er and tardiness of standards, The great 
mass of planters seem to have acted upon 
this mistaken idea, and in many cases even 
among intelligent cultivators the practice has 
been, to set them as they stood in the nursery, 
with the point of union entirely above the 


ground. , ; 
Under such circumstances, and, with per- 


haps nineteen twentieths of our trees, of va- 
rieties unsuited to the quince, it is not sur- 
prising that failure should be the rule, and 
success the exception; especially, when we 
recollect the decimating effects of the 
severe winters which occurred during the 
partial continuance of this state of things, 
and, which, doubtless, contributed much to 
aggravate this state of feeling. 

it was, apparently, under the influence of 
feelings arising out of this state of things, that 
an article was written by Mr. Stoms, of Cin- 
cinnati, and read before the Horticultural 
Society of that city, sometime during the 
year 1857, in which dwarfs were condemned 
without stint, and, in which the writer, also, 
took ocoasion to review the position of Hon, 
Marshall P. Wilder, on this subject, applying 
to him some harsh epithets, and challenging 
a vindication of his position in the matter, 

This, of course, drew out a reply on behalf 
of himself, and, also, of Boston cultivators 
generally, which, while it was a triumphant 
vindication of the success and profitableness 
of dwarfs, under the culture indicated, is un- 
derstood by the writer, to be an acknowledge- 











ment that, as a rule, the longevity of quince 
grafted pear trees can only be insured by 
planting them deep enough to enable them 
to root from the pear. This, of course, is 
really a giving up of the dwarf theory, as 
formerly taught, and instituting in its place a 
sort of hybrid, or cross between the two. 
This dwarf-standard theory, (if I may so 
call it,) seems to have been eminently suc- 
cessful, where it has been practiced under 
proper circumstances, and has at once been 
taken into favor by growers generally, promis- 
ing, as it does, to secure the early fruitfulness 
so anxiously desired, and, at the same time, 
insuring that longevity, the lack of which 
would rob the system of half its attractive- 
ness, 

While this idea has been taking hold of the 
horticultural mind of the country, the fact 
alluded to in the foregoing extract, that but 
few varieties are permanently successful upon 
the quince, has also become established, and 
generally understood among growers. Fol- 
lowing the foregoing extract, Mr. Field, who 
seems to feel the necessity of caution, and 
experience in this matter, gives outlines, and 
descriptions of ten varieties of this fruit, 
which are all that his knoweledge and expe- 
rinnce enable him to recommend, to be 
grown on this stuck, viz: Beurre d’ Anjou, 
Beurre Superfine, Beurre Diel, Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, Easter Beurre, Glout Morceau, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Urbaniste, and White Doyenne. 

The list recommended for this purpose, by 
the American Pomological Society, embraces 
about twenty, or twenty-five varieties, but 
a list of them must be deferred till the pub- 
lication of the Society’s transactions. 

In the extract given from Mr. Field, he 
says, that nearly all varieties may be grown 
upon the quince stock, it certain specified 
conditions be complied with. The complying 
with these conditions, however, as may be 
fairly inferred from the language used, by no 
means insures profitable results, in these 
cases, or even scccessful results in any sense; 
but, merely the possibility, or, at best, the 
probability of success. Indeed, the conditions 
specified really require that the tree be so 
planted as to enable the pear to emit roots, 
and, that it may be so manured, cultivated, 
pruned, &c., &c., as to induce such rooting 
from the pear, and to guard against allowing 
any check upon its vigor, until it has time to 
become established as a standard. 

That the reader may fully appreciate the 
force of the above remarks, it should be here 
stated, that as the real cause of the early 
fruitfulness of quince-grafted trees lies in 
the dissimilarity of the stocks, the greater 
that dissimilarity the greater the tendency to 
an early, and undue production of fruit, and, 
also, to the production of roots above the 
point of union; and, as some degree of vigor 
is necessary to the prodnction of roots, the 
vigor expended in the production of a crop 
of fruit, is, so much, in derogation of the 
ability of the plant to establish itself upon 
its own bottom. 

The principles then, upon which the culti- 
vators of dwarfs rely, are these: the employ- 
ment of the quince as an incidental, or tem- 
porary means of support, and the calling into 
use the native vigor of the pear, whenever 
that stock fails fully to meet the demands of 


the plant. 
In a subsequent article, the writer will 


consider some of the more common causes of 
failure in the cultivation of dwarfs, together 
with some of the more essential conditions 


of success. 
T. T. Lyon. 
Plymouth, Feb. Tih, 1859. 





THE PEAR. 


BY PROF. J. ©. HOLMES, LANSING, 
( Continued from page 51.) 

If the clay soil of Detroit is peculiarly 
adapted to the successful growing of the pear 
tree, perhaps it would be well to know some- 
thing of its composition and its extent. 

For the benefit of those who are not alrea- 
dy informed, I will state that several years 
ago there was a practical geological survey 
of the State. It was conducted by the late 
Dr. Douglass Houghton. Upon looking over 
the reports of Dr. Houghton, I find a report 
of Bela Hubbard, Esq., of Detroit, assistant 
geologist, upon the T'opographical Features 
—soil, and agricultural character, &¢., of 
Wayne county. This report was made Janu- 
ary 26th, 1839. 

In speaking of the soil of Wayne county, 
Mr. Hubbard says: “Clay and sand loams 
constitute the soi!s of the timbered lands.— 
These occupy nearly equal proportions of 
surface and often alternate within short dis- 
tances. The former derives its character 
from a bed of yellow or brown pliable clay, 
which reposes upon the extensive blue clay 
deposit immediately overlaying the lime-rock. 





Clay is reached throughout the portions char- 





acterized by sandy soil at a depth of from five 
to twelve feet. 

“ The upper clay has an average thickness 
of five feet. The lower clay is of a variega- 
ted blue color, gravelly, and intersected by 
layers or strata of quicksand and gravel. This 
clay sometimes approaches the surface, as in 
the vicinity of Detroit. Its average thickness 
must exceed one hundred feet. 

“These soils are excellently adapted to 
agriculture. Silex enters largely into their 
composition, Both clays generally contain 
a large portion of lime.” 

Ido not know that a careful analysis of 
these clays has ever been made, The only 
one that I can find was reported by Mr. Hub- 
bard, as an approximate, not a full analysis, 

He says: An analysis of 100 grains of the 
clays, taken at random, shewed— 

pate: Drown Lower Blue 


ay Clay. 
Sand and Siliceous matter...... 51.50 27.50 
PING cco .ty ce cea tes sses sess 29.95 52.30 
Carb. Lime....... Wswtlesnebes 18.55 18.98 
Oxide of ITON, .ccsvewscs saveve 00 1.22 


In a communication to the “Western 
Farmer” (now MicuiGaAN Farmer), io May, 
1841, Mr. Hubbard observes: “These clays 
are found to underlie all the counties along 
the border, or east and west slopes of the 
peninsula, together with parts of the counties 
adjoining, and a large portion of the counties 
of Ingham, Eaton, Ionia, Clinton, Shiawassee, 
and Genesee. Throughout this portion of 
our territory these clays sometimes come to 
the surface, and are bare of the covering of 
sands and gravels, as is the case at Detroit.— 
The yellow or brown colored clay in the up- 
permost, and has on average thickness of 
about five feet. The lower, blue clay, exceeds 
in thickness at Detroit 100 feet. The remain- 
der of the State, south of Grand and Sagi- 
naw rivers, is destitute of this sub-clay forma- 
tion, and its diluviums of loose materials rest 
immediately upon the rocks.” 

I would like to show by chemical analysis 
of the above mentioned clays, that they con- 
tain, in abundance, the inorganic substances 
reqaisite for the healthy growth of the pear 
tree. Perhaps at some future time I may he 
able to do this, but for the present I must be 
content with giving the approximate analysis 
of the soil, as above quoted, and here intro- 
duce an analysis of the sap-wood and bark of 
the pear tree as made a few years since, by 


Dr. Emmons, of Albany, N. Y.: 
ASH OF THE PEAR. 





Sap-wood. Bark. 
POLED: oiccessinsvesseeeseeebes as 22.25 6.20 
UG cine Gesauvietsssocsegaentes 1.84 
GHIGHING . .o.nocniccicsee «scctgbiabice 1 1.70 
Sulphurio’ acid.......cecccsne.ce 50 1.80 
Phosphate of Lime.... ........ 27.22 6.50 
Phosphate of Peroxide of Iron.. _.81 
Carbonic acld.....ce..ccececsees 27.69 87.29 
TAN. acca saieas sin civ a saetoe heen 12.64 80.56 
BAOOTIORID soc cecicecccescnseweees'ee 8.00 9.40 
BOR cccpesiceceescescacss seitaea’ 80 40 
NOOR cess cicadasaenkasesesas anaes AT 65 
Organic matter.......ecsescccces 4.02 4,20 
100.25 98.30 


Upon looking over this analysis, it will be 
seen that lime enters largely into the compo- 
sition of the sap-wood and bark of the ,ear 
tree ; this tells us that if a soil is deficient in 
lime, or if it contain an abundance of it, but 
not available, then we must plant our pear 
trees in other soil, or supply the deficiency, 
ere we can realize a good return for our ex 
pense and labor. The clays of Michigan 
abound in lime, but the sandy soils are not so 
well supplied with this substance, therefore 
the pear tree flourishes better upon our clay 
than upon our sandy soils. Some pear trees 
flourish better on a light soil than a heavy 
one, yet, the light soil must be a calcareous 
one, or the tree will become diseased, drop 
its leaves early in the season and refuse to 


grow. 
Dr. Kirtland remarks, that “ The deficien- 


cies which occur in most soils may be, to 
some extent, artificially supplied, Animal 
bones, urine, the sweepings of the poultry- 
house and yard, and guano, are the principal 
sources from whence the supplies must be 
furnished. 

* My own trees have been greatly improved 
both in their vigor and productiveness, by 
burying about their roots large quantities of 
unground bones; time and weather break 
them down as rapidly as the trees call for sup- 
plies, Tho surface of the ground has been 
dressed with ashes and refuse lime. Under 
this course of treatment I never had a pear 
tree attacked with any species of blight.— 
This may have been accidental.” 

I have grown a great many pear trees upon 
the clay soil of Detroit, and fruited over one 
hundred varieties. In my grounds at Detroit 
I had a variety of soils, whereby I was enabled 
to try a great many experiments in fruit 
culture. The principal soil was brown clay, 
alternating with sand and gravel, When I 
first took hold of it, it was an unpromising 
looking piece of land, but I underdrained it 
thoroughly, manured it well, plowed it deep, 
and stirred the subsoil with, not a double, 
but a subsoil plow. 

Here was a soil that had been under 
cultivation for nearly a century, wet and cold, 
never before underdrained, and but slightly 





surface drained, and probably never plowed 
more than three or four inches deep. In this 
condition it was said to be “worn out,” but 
I plowed deep and found stored away there 
all the inorganic elements necessary for the 
production of choice specimens of horticul- 
tural products, flowers, vegetables and fruits. 





The Lawton Blackberry. 


That the Lawton, or New Rochelle black- 
berry is gaining favor more and more every 
year, and becoming more extended and dis- 
seminated throughout the country, having 
proved itself a superior and valuable fruit, 
there can be no doubt. 

Its superior excellence has been publicly 
proclaimed over and over again by most of 
the leading Pomo'ogists and fruit growers 
throughout the country, leaving no room to 
doubt its genuine claims to merit. 

Its origin, history, &c., must be so well 
known to all of our readers, that it would be 
superfluous in us to say any thing on that 
head. We shall therefore proceed to give a 
few brief directions for its culture and man- 
agement. 

For garden culture, where a couple of doz- 
en plants would be sufficient to supply the 
wants of a large family, a strip of ground four 
feet wide, may be spaded up deeply, the 
length you require. This is foronerow. It 
would be a good plan to havea trellis to tie 
the canes to, when grown in a small way like 
this. 

Posts may be set in the ground six feet 
high and ton or twelve fect apart and narrow 
strips nailed on at two and four feet from the 
bottom. 

When the plants are received, if your 
ground is not ready, unpack and bury the 
roots in fresh earth till all is ready for plant- 
ing. Set the plants about four feet apart and 
three inches deep; cut down the canes to 
within a few inches of the ground, and if plan- 
ted in the fall, mulch them well with straw and 
other litter. 

They will throw up one, perhaps two, 
strong shoots from the roots the first year. 
If more than two should appear, they should 
be pulled off, as the plant, till it gets well es- 
tablished, will only throw up weak shoots if 
too many are left. Be careful not io break 
off the young shoots by hoeing or otherwise, 
before they make their appearance above 
ground. All the cultivation they will require 
the first year, is to keep down weeds and work 
the ground well with hoe or fork. 

The shoots of last year shou‘d be shortened 
one third of their length, if they have any lat- 
erals, they may be shortened in the same pro- 
portion. This should be done in the spring, 
and the canes may then be tied to the trellis, 
to bear fruit which they will do this year. 

At the same time other shoots will make 
their appearance, stronger and more numer- 
ous than those of last year. Not more than 
three or four at the most, should be left, at 
any time. ‘These can be spread out on the 
trellis and tied each year and all other shoots 
that start may be pulled off leaving only three 
or four of the strongest. 

Like the raspberry, the canes which have 
fruited this year die, and must be removed in 
the fall leaving only the young canes which 
are to bear the next year’s crop. 

Keep the ground well cultivated, and clear 
of weeds during the early part of the season, 
at the same time cut up all young plants that 
come up, out of the row, and indeed all but 
the three or four left around the old stool. 
Later in the season, and before the fruit be- 
gins to ripen, the ground along the rows, a 
couple feet in width, may be mulched with old 
hay, straw, or almost any litter, that can be 
got hold of. This will be fourd of especial 
value, keeping the ground moist and friable, 
and the fruit clean.—Carew Sanders, in Val- 
ley Farmer. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





A most useful Implement for the Garden. 

The cut represents as well as it can, a neat little 
hand cultivator for the garden, the utility and 
economy of which very few will be able to fully 
appreciate until they have tried it or seen it at 
work. Last summer we saw one of these imple- 
ments tried in the garden of E. Brush, Esq,, of 











and to prevent the weeds and grass from getting 
the start of the plants. Where the beds are large, 
itis not always that time can be given to pass over 
the rows with the hand hoe as often as the rapid 
growth of the weeds require. The soil itself also, 
crasts over with each shower of rain, and where 
the soil has a clayey nature, this crust is difficult 
to break up when allowed to remain untouched. 
The little cultivator hoe enables the gardener to 
pass through the rows three or four times, where 
he could not go over the ground once with the 
hand hoe; hence one of the peculiar benefits of 
this invention. C. Bloss of the seed store in thig 
city has these implements for sale, and will be 
found ready to send them to any who may desire 
to give them a trlal. 

The Plum and the Curculio. 

Mr. H. F. Baker informed us, whilst visiting him 
at Lyons last week, that he had found little diffi- 
culty in raising full crops of plums, when he gave 
his trees the right kind of treatment. His prac- 
tice was to turn over the earth with the spade at 
an carly season of each year, that was immediate- 
ly around each plum tree, and as far out as the 
branches extended. He then spread under each 
tree on the dug soil, a coat of ashes, leached or 
unleached, just as he happened to have them 3 and 
on this he sprinkled at the rate of :wo or three 
quarts of salt to each tree. Soon after the trees 
come in flower, he procured the flowers of sulphur, 
and when there were slight showers of rain, or 
heavy dews, he dusted once in ten days, during 
the curculio seasor, the trees with the sulphur, 
throwing itupwards among the branches. When 
this treatment was pursued, he never failed in 
having heavy crops of very choice, large fruit, 
and the trees were entirely free from gum and 
black knots. The bark being bright and clean.— 
One season a tree was left among the others, not 
thus treated by way of experiment, and the insect 
was found to completely destroy the fruit and not 
to leave a single specimen on the tree, whilst the 
others in its immediate proximity bore good 
crops. 

The Cherry Currant and its Treatment, 
We extract from a circular sent us by Charles 
F. Erhard, of Ravenswood, Long Island, a #e- 
gta of the Cherry Currant and his treatment 
of it :-— 

Descreption.—It is not a distinct species of the 
genus Ribes—only a new variety of Ribes Rubrum, 
of which the red and white Dutch and many 
others are also varieties. It is, therefore, just as 
hardy as the common currant, The distinguish- 
ing properties of the Cherry-Currant are : strong, 
robust growth of the bush ; the shoots being stout- 
er, the leaves larger, and of a darker green than 
the common sort. The blossom of the Cherry- 
Currant is easily distinguished from the greenish 
yellow blossom of the red and white Dutch by its 
darker brownish color. But the greatest and 
most valuable distinction of the Cherry-Currant 
consists in the uniformly great size of the berries, 
They measure from half an inch to five-eighths of 
an inch in diameter ; all the berries of a bunch 
being generally of nearly one size, while the 
bunches of the common currant taper down toa 
very small berry at the end. Besides this, the 
berries are also distinguishable by their dark red 
color. Another and very striking feature of the 
Cherry-Currant consists in the manner the bunzheg 
are distributed over the branches, While with 
the common currant the fruit is rather thinly—at 
least, by comparison—scattered over the branches, 
the Cherry-Currants hang in massive clusters, so 
tight that the stems of the fruit-strings can scarce- 
ly be seen. Branches of the bush of from one to 
three feet in length are often unbroken clusters of 
luscious fruit ; which gives the bushes a charm- 
ing, rich appearance, 

How to Grow them.—Many farmers and market- 
gardeners seem to think these good qualities can 
only be brought out by very high culture, such as 
the amateur gardener only can bestow on a few pet 
bushes, This is anerror, I would say : Manure, 
plow and hoe them as you do your Indian corn, 
and you will have them in as great perfection as 
the nurseryman. 

As the bushes grow very strong, they should be 
planted not les than 4x4 feet, or, perhaps, 4x5 feet 
apart, which will give 2,178 plants per acre. I 
prefer the latter method, and would piow only one 
way between them, allowing the branches to 
spread in the direction of the rows, so as to form 
something like a hedge. These rows should run 
north and south, to shield the bushes from the 
hottest mid-day sun. Shade to the fruit is indis- 
pensable to bring it to perfection ; if too much 
exposed to the hot rays of the sun, the berries 
ripen prematurely;before they attain their full size. 
Now, all the shade necessary to protect the fruit 
is furnished by the bush itself, if you do not disa- 
ble it to do so by pruning and cutting away what 
was evidently intended for that nurpose ; and this 
brings me to the shape in which currant busheg 
shonld be pruned. I am aware that there existgsa 
great difference of opinion among cultivators as to 
this point. Many believe that the tree shape is de- 
cidedly the best ; others thiuk the bush form, with 
several branches springing directly from the root, 
the better and most natural shape. I have tried 
both ways, but prefer the latter method greatly,— 
The great advantage of the bush form, it seems to 
me, consists in the system of renewal which should 
be combined with it. 

Suppose you plant young bushes with two 
prongs or branches. Plant them deep and allow 
the first year two shoots to grow up from under 
the ground. These shoots will at the same time 
send out their own roots and grow !uxuriantly.— 
If you allow, then, every year, two more shoots to 
spring up from the root, you will, in the summer 
of the fourth year, have two branches each of five, 
four, three, two, and one years’ growth. Six of 
these branches, that is, the five, four, and three 
year old ones, will be loaded with fruit; the two 
year’s growth may have some berries, and those of 
this year’s growth will only be straight shoots — 
The bushes will now be as large as they should be 





this city, and it did more scuffle hocing in twenty 
minutes and made better work, than any man with 
the common hand hoe could have done in two 
hours. Iathe cultivation of carrots, onions, straw- 
berries, or any crop planted in drills inthe gar- 
den, this little hand cultivator hee, will be found 
to prove almost indispensabe. Any boy or girl, 
after a few niinutes practice, can use it with effect, 
In the cultivation of beds of small seeds, one of 
the difficulties is to keep the soil loose on the top, 


and the five-year old branches may be cut out as 
soon as the fruit is picked; and henceforth, by 
allowing still two new shoots to come up every 
year, and by cutting out the two oldest branches 
after the gathering of the fruit, the bushes will be 
kept young and bear fine frait for many years 
more. Of course, this is only meant to elucidate 
the general principle. The practical cultivator 
will know how to modif* he above rule for every 
individual bush. 
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Tnorr, SMitn & HANCHETT, Syracuse Nurseries. 
5. Buoss & Co., Detroit,... .Seed Store. 
a L. Brooxs, Novi,.....--- Bull for sale or to let, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ 


D. D. T—Shall de pleased to receive samples of your 
syrup, and will give it a trial. 

H. G., Armada.—There is very little appreciable differ- 
ence between the two varieties of corn. The yellow 
is considered to contain a rather higher proportion of 
oleaginous matter. Your question on draining will be 
answered next week. It is an important one. 

H. R.S, Grand Troverse.—The seed can he had at our 
quoted rates at Penfield’s or at the store of C. Bloss & 
Co., in this city. 





as —————— 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
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Plaster for the Million. 


At the meeting of the Agricultural Society 
of Jackson county in January last, measures 
were adopted to make inquiries as to wheth- 
er plaster could be obtained at low rates for 
the use of farmers. A committee was ap- 
pointed who conferred with R. N. Rice, Esq,, 
the general Superintendent of the M. C. R. R., 
and the consequence of that conference was 
that that gentleman entered upon the con- 
sideration of the subject with that practical 
ability which eminently distinguishes all he 
does, and the result has been such that we 
think the whole farming community on the 
line of the Central Road should be well sat- 
isfied. 

We met Mr. Rice last Tuesday on his re- 
turn from Grand Rapids, which he visited for 
the purpose of completing all the arrange- 
ments which he had indicated in connection 
with Mr. Muir of the Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, and he has furnished us with a copy 
of the letter of agreement which Messrs. S. 
Wood & Co., and Messrs. Hovey & Co., who 
own the principal Plaster works at Grand 
Rapids have given as to the rates at which 
plaster will be forwarded, and which is as fol- 
lows: 


GRanpD Rapips, Feb, 14, 1859, 

R. N. Rice, Esq., Supt. M. C. R. RB. 

Dear Sir.—We will deliver Plaster at the De- 
pot of the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad in this 
City upon the following terms: 

Ground Plaster in sacks at $3.50 per ton. Sacks 
to be returned or paid for at 26 cents eacu. 

To parties furnishing their own sacks, $3.25; in 
barrels, $4.75; Plaster in the Rock, $2,50. 

Terms—Cash on delivery at Depot in Grand 
Rapids. Our motive in delivering it at these ex- 
tremely low rates, isto induce a larger consump- 
tion of the article by our Farmers, and to intro- 
duce it throughout the Western States; and we 
would here assure the public that these rates shall 
not be changed during the present year, 

Yours, &c., ; 8S. Woop & Co. 
Hovey & Co. 

The price at Grand Rapids being thus 
fixed, the rate of freight from Grand Rapids 
to Detroit has been fixed by the Superinten- 
dent of the Detroit and Milwaukee Railway 
Company at $2.30 per ton, and a table of 
rates has been prepared by Mr. Rice, which 
shows the cost per ton of plaster delivered, 
ground or unground, at the several stations 
on the line of the Road, the ground plaster 
to be delivered in bags belonging to the par- 
ty who orders, or in bags to be returned to 
the mifls, or in barrels. This table we shall 
publish next week, but to give our readers 
in Washtenaw, Jackson and Calhoun some 
idea of the rates at which this, the best qual- 
ity of plaster can be furnished in lots of not 
less than ten tons, we give the following fig- 
ures taken frem it. 

Ground plaster in bags belonging to purchasers, 
can be delivered at any place between Detroit and 
Dexter, in lots of not less than 10 tons at $6.05 per 
ton. The same when in sacks loaned by the seller 
of the plaster at Grand Rapids, $6.80 per ton, when 
put up in barrels $7.55 per ton. 

‘The rates for the same article under the same 
provisions delivered at Grass Lake, are $6.20, 6.45 
and $7.55 per ton. 

Delivered at Jackson, the rates are $6.81, $6.56 
and $7.81 

Delivered at Marshall, $6.62, $6.87 and $8.12. 

Delivered at Battle Creek, $6.75, 7.00 and 8.25, 

Delivered at Kalamazoo, $6.98, $7.23 and $8.48. 

Or the price of delivery in lots of not less 
than ten tons, on the Central Railroad, when 
carried westward will be for the future one 
cent per ton per mile, a tariff that no reasona- 
ble man can object to, as it only pays for the 
cost of handling and carriage. 

The quality of the plaster furnished by the 
immense beds in the western part of our own 
State is so superior, that there can be no ques- 
tion of its being the cheapest in the market 
at these rates, and in thus providing a supply 
of it at the rates we have mentioned. Mr. 
Rice has conferred a most inestimable bene- 
fit on the interior of the State, the value of 
which cannot be too highly appreciated. To 
Jackson county alone, which set the move- 
ment on foot, this ability to obtain plaster is 
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worth many, ‘very many millions of dollars. 
Her thin soils, and sands, can be made by a 


judicions application of this manure to yield 


a vegetation that will sustain many more 
thousands of the domestic animals than they 
now do, and instead of weeds choking up her 
fields of corn using up her soils, and the sur- 
face permitted to lie bare and unproductive, 
half-tilled, and a libel on the state, we hope her 
farmers will apply themselves with some de- 
gree of energy to methods of renovation. The 
plaster at the above rates affords the means of 
starting the improvement. Mr. Rice has done 
his share, for which he ought to have the 
warmest thanks of the community. Let the 
farmers themselves appreciate his work, and 
turn their attention to doing their duty, and 
we shall hear less about short crops. 


‘The Western Grain Districts. 


The Cincinnati Price Current gives the 
following as the result of its correspondence 
from different sections of the west, on the 
subject of the amount of grain on hand, and 
the amount of production of last year’s crop, 
which we all know in many places was a 
failure: 

The complaints regarding the scarcity of 
corn are general from all sections—even in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, it is not plenty, 
but in some parts of those States, particu- 
larly in Western Kentucky, complaints are 
made of ascarcity. In this State, the sup- 
ply is light, and few willing to sell any until 
the spring comes, and a fair prospect of 
food for stock. In many places in Indiana, 
chiefly those sections where the land is flat, 
with a clay soil, farmers, in many cases, did 
not succeed in raising enough to meet their 
own wants, and are now necessitated to buy 
at prices ranging from 60 to 80c per bushel, 
which are the rates current in that State ac- 
cording to locality. On dry rolling soils, 
the crop was about two thirds an average, 
but the bottom lands on the lower Wabash, 
were in many places waste, and it is ouly here 
and there any was raised. 

In Illinois, except on the bottom lands, 
there was about five-eights of a crop, as re- 
gards yield, but a considerable quantity of 
bottom land, on the Illinois river, as well as 
the flat and clay lands produced nothing but 
weeds. Prices rule from 40 to 75c. per bush. 
in the interior of that State accoeding to lo- 
cality. Some farmers had fair crops, and 
there is also some old corn still on hand, but 
there is a general indisposition to sell at pre- 
sent, even at the current rates. 

In Iowa tho supply is moderate, but the 
failure of other aoe in that State makes 
corn the only available food, and consequentiy 
it is carefully economised, nnd parted with 
sparingly and reluctantly. The same re- 
marks will apply to Missouri. In Wisconsin 
the corn crop was short, and the supply is 
light. 

"is regards Wheat, we heard no serious 
complaints of a scarcity from Tennessee, 
Kentucky, this State, Indiana, or Southern 
Illinois; all the letters report a fair stock 
still in farmers hands, but that there was a 
general indisposition to sel at current rates, 
60 to 80c. per bushel, according to locality— 
the belief being general that $1 per bushel, 
and upwards, would be obtained in the spring, 
The great falling off in receipts at Chicago 
being regarded as strong indications of high 
prices, ; 

From Iowa the complaints of a scarcity of 
wheat are marked and general; the yield in 
that State is represented as being from four 
to seven bushels per acre, and the quality 
very inferior, a great portion of it almost 
worthless, and not fit for human food. In 
the northern counties of Illinois this crop 
droved a bad failure, and very general com- 
plaints are made of a scarcity; indeed, spring 
wheat generally failed, and as a consequence 
where this is the kind sown, the qnantity 
gathered is not only smail but inferior. 

Weare inclined to belisve that, taking the 
whole west together, the supply of wheat yet 
to come forward is fair,and with no large 
foreign demand, there will be ample to meet 
the home demand, even at moderate prices. 
There is a large quantity of flour held by 
millers, who have been anticipating better 
prices, and this, too, must come on the market 
sooner or later. 

Our letters say that the supply of fat hogs 
to come forward during the spring and sum- 
mer will be unusually small, but we find that 
in some places in Illinois inferior wheat was 
being fed to them. The probability is that 
the very expectition that hogs in the spring 
will be scarce, will lead to extraordinary ex- 
ertions to feed and take care of them, and 
thus the supply will be larger than is antici- 
pated. Potatoes, generally speaking, were 
not ever one-third, as compared with the 
crop of 1857. Hay a fair crop, and saved in 
good condition. ‘The Hungarian grass is 
generally praised, wherever it has been in- 
troduced. 

As regards the yield of corn, general disap- 
pointment is expressed. About the time it 
was matured, farmers thought the yield would 
be good, judging by the general appearance 
of the crop as it stood, but when it was 
gathered it was discovered that the number 
of ears on the stalks was less than usual, and 
the yield, consequently, not as good as had 
been expected. We alluded to this fact, 
however, in December, at the time we be- 
came satisfied this was so. 








—J. L. Hurd & Co. are about to commence a direct 
trade with the West Indies. Hamburgh and English 
ports. They have advertized for twenty vessels to load 
at an early date, so that they may get out of the St. Ltw- 
rence as soon as tho ice will permit in the spring. 














The State Legislature, 


The Legislature adjourned on Monday the 14th 
instant at twelve o’clock at noon. It is generally 
admitted that there was less excitement and a bet- 
ter feeling amongst the members than is usual on 
these occasions. 

The bill to make a new county from a part of 
Wayne, and to alter the boundaries of the city of 
Detroit, did not pass. A bill was passed, however, 
providing that each ward should be represented 
in the board of Supervisors by the two aldermen, 
which gives the city amajority ofthe Board. The 
refusal of the board to make any provision for new 
county buildings has led to this result. The bill 
to provide for the erection of a House of Industry 
at Detroit, was also lost. 

The bill for the registry of voters was passed, 
the provisions of which will be laid before our 
readers as soon as a copy is published showing in 
what shape it was passed, This is an important 
matter, especially to cities. 

A joint resolution of both Houses against any in- 
crease of Postage was passed, 

A bill to provide for the completion of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the state was passed. 

An appropriation of $25,00 per year, for two 
years in aid of the State Agricultural Society was 
passed. 

The bill to provide for the maintainance of the 
Agricultural College was finally passed, providing 
that $41,000 s:ould be appropriated for its expen 
ses for the next two years, and to clear off its pres- 
ent debt. The provision for adding to the build- 
ings was stricken out. This we understand was 
done partly because the appropriation had been 
made by Congress of lands which if the pill is 
signed by the President, will give ample means to 
put the Institution on the most useful footing. 

On the last day of the session the Govenor sent 
in the following message, with a bill which we be- 
lieve was passed, in accordance with its sugges- 
tions: 

“T herewith enclose to you a letter from Hor. 
D. 8. Walbridge one of the members of Congress 
from this State together with a copy of a bill late- 
ly passed both Houses of Congress, donating a 
quantity of land to the State of Michigan in aid 
of Agriculture and Mechanic arts, 

I am unable to advise you whether this bill has 
yet received the signature ofthe President. Should 
it become a law, certain legislation on the part of 
Michigan will become necessary before she could 
avail herself of its provisions, and I think this 
Legislation oan be done in anticipation of the sig- 
nature of the President to said bill, thereby obvia- 
ting the necessity of again calling you together, 
or of awaiting your next biennial session, I have 
therefore directed the Attorney-General to prepare 
the annexed bill accepting of the said grant of 
land in case tha same should be consumated by 
the signature of the President, and respetfully ask 
you to pass it before you adjourn. 

M. WisNER. 

The bill providing for appropriation of the 
swamp lands to purposes of draining was passed, 
and under it certain roads are to be made, for the 
survey and construction of which certain boards 
of commissioners have been appointed. The 
names of the several roads, and each board are 
as follows : 

Ionia, Houghton Lake and Mackinac—H, H. 
Leroy, of Wayne; Guy N. Trowbridge, of Oak- 
land; Sandford A. Yeomans, of Ionia, 

Newaygo and Northport—Amasa B, Watson, of 
Newaygo; Henry Palmer, of Monroe; S. O. Kings- 
bury, of Kent. 

Port Huron, Bay City and Lansing—R. McCree- 
ry, of Genesee; Newell Avery, St. Clair; Israel 
Morey, of Washtenaw. 

East Saginaw and Sauble River—Morgan L. 
Gage, Saginaw; Roland B. C. Newcomb, Lenawee; 
A. P. Brewer, Macomb. 

Lexington and Flint River—S. R. Middleton, 
Sanilac; John B. Wilson, Lapeer; David Cutler, 
Hillsdale. 

St. Mary’s River and Mackinac—W. O. Spaul 
ding, Chippewa; David Clark, Clinton; E. Mudge, 
Branch. 

Ontonagon and State Line—I. Augustus Co- 
burn, Ontonagon; Wm. Wheeler, St. Joseph; C. 
C. Darling, Ingham. 

L’Ance Bay and Wisconsin State Line—D. D. 
Brockway, Houghton; John McEwen, Bay; N. 
Fitch, Berrien. 

Marquette and Bay D’Noquett.—Warren Isham, 
Marquette; R. M. Wheaton, Eaton; S. 8. Bangs, 
Calhoun. 

Allegan, Muskegon and Traverse Bay—J. An- 
drews, Van Buren; A. H. Long, Cass; Newton 
Edmunds, Tuscola. 

This is avery important measure, and will be 
referred to again at an early day, as soon as ii is 
better known what the actual provisions of the 
law are. This measure may be considered one of 
the most important of the session, which has just 
adjourned. 

The public acts passed in addition to those al- 
ready named are, 

To authorize the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to appoint a deputy. 

To amend the militia laws; 

To designate holidays to be observed in the 
payment of bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, and the holding of courts; 

To amend limits of circuit court districts; 

To organize the county of Muskegon; 

To organize the county of Mecosta; 

To ascertain the annual cereal productions of 
the State; 

To provide a military fand in aid of the uni- 
formed militia; 

To amend the law in relation to commissioners 
of highways; 

To organize the county of*Isabella; 

To protect game in this State; 

To amend sections 2, 8, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 12 of the 
act to provide for the drainage of swamps, marshes 
and other lands, and to amend the act by adding 
thereto sections 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25; 

To diminish expenses in Circuit and other 
courts; 

To amend certain sections of the primary school 
law. 

To regulate fire, marine, life and health insu- 
rance companies and their agents, associations, 
partnerships and individuals, doing fire, marine, 


life, and health insurance business, not incorpora- 
ted by the State of Michigan; 

To authorize Supervisors and Highway Com- 
missioners to purchase Nathaniel Potter’s machine 
for improving roads; 

To encourage the manufacture of salt in the 
State of Michigan. 

To prevent the adulteration of alcoholic liquors, 
and to punish persons who shall sell or offer to 
sell adulterated liquors and other adulterated bev- 
erages, 

To make appropriations for building 160 cells 
in the east wing of the State Prison and for other 
purposes, as recommended by the Board of In- 
spectors in their late annual report; 

To authorize the Commissioners of Highways 
of townships to establish water courses and lo- 
cate ditches in certain cases. 

To require railroad corporations within the 
Stete to cut and destroy the noxious weeds which 
grow on land occupied by them; 

To provide for the settlement and drainage of 
swamp lands by actual settlers. 

To authorize the formation of companies for the 
detection and apprehension of horse theives and 
other felons, and defining their powers. 

To prevent fishing with seines and every kind of 
net in certain counties in the State of Michigan. 

To provide far the establishment of School Dis- 
trict libraries. 

There are beside these named, about 250 other 
acts, relating mostly to local and private matters, 
or for the amendment of acts now in opperation 
During the session of forty days, the members not 
only matured and passed at the rate of eight or 
nine laws per day, but they also considered nearly 
as many more bills that did not obtain their appro- 
val. 





Literary News. 


Zs Lord Broughton is getting ready his notes 
of “Several visits to Italy” for publication. The 
erudition of the author must make them much 
sought after. 
{39> Tennyson has his uew poem of “ King Ar- 
thur’ ready for publication. Report speaks high- 
ly of its merits, but report is a terrible liar some- 
times, especially when she deals with celebrities, 
faP Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Phi- 
losophy. are to be published early the present 
month. 
fa Maga” the universal favorite has begun the 
new year by finishing Bulwers best work of fiction, 
“ What will he do with it.” No three female charac. 
ters have ever been more beautifully and strongly 
drawn than the Sophy, Caroline and Arabella, of 
this magic production ; whilst the male opposites, 
Lionel, Darrel and Jasper stand out in relie 
from all the other characters. Soft flowing and 
musical as the most wondrous harmony has been 
the current of the story since its beginning, and 
complete in all its parts. In its polish and finish 
we note the exquisite skill and genius of the ar- 
tist, whose nights and days have been spent in 
study and in rendering himself perfect in his art. 
We have read the last chapter with regret at be- 
ing obliged to part with so many in whose fate we 
had begun to feel a warm interest. Blackwood 
also contains pages on “ Birmah and the Burmese,” 
a cruise on Japanese Waters, a description of the 
angllng facilities of northern Scotland, and other 
papers literary and political. 

gas Tne republications of Leonard Scott & Co., 
afford the cheapest amount of sterling literature to 
be found in any country, and should be sustained. 
The present is the season when subcriptions for 
Blackwood and the four great Reviews may be 
made and fowarded. The rates are given on our 
advertising pages. 

gaz Bentley, the London publisher is about to 
start a new Quarterly Review to be called “ Bent- 
ley’s Quarterly.” So it will be seen that the era of 
Quarterlies is not yet over. 

jez The London publi-hers announce as forth- 
coming a history of British Journalism in 2 Vols.; 
The correspondence of Lord Cornwallis, in 8 Vols. 

[ay The new work on Italy, its antiquities and 
picture galaries, by Lord Broughton formerly 
known asSir John Law Hobhouse, the friend of 
Lord Byron, is looked for with much interest. 

a The London Leader states that Charles 
Dickens is preparing a new volume of tales for 
publication. 

faz E, G. Squier, the Central American Anti- 
quarian, recently read before the London Geo- 
graphical Society, a very interesting paper on the 
Lake Tojoa of Honduras. 

jez An¥English gentleman has placed at the 
disposal of the London Society of Arts, a prize of 
$5,00 for the best essay on the application of Ma- 
rine Algea and their products as food for man and 
Domestic animals. 

fa A Glasgow publisher has issued a well ex- 
ecuted edition of Burn’s Poems, with the music for 
one shilling. 

ee- The Physiology of Common Life, by G. H. 
Lewis, is being issued in numbers by the Messrs 
Blackwood, and we note it is announced as to be 
republished by a New York firm, 

gaz Professor Aytoun and Theodore Martin 
have together made a translation of Goethe’s 
poems and ballads, which will soon appear. 

fax Leitch Ritchie is about to issue a new 
tale. 





Political Intelligence. 


—There are two investigating committees at present 
at workin Washington. One is for the purpose of in- 
vestigating alleged Navy yard frauds, the other is to ex- 
amine frauds and other acts of the printing department, 
of which Mr. Seaman was the Superintendent. The N. 
Y. Herald states “the blackmailing and frauds brought 
to light are astonishing, and if the report is made next 
week, as expected, it may induce Congress to change 
the printing system at once.” 

It seems to be the general impression of the correspon- 
dents of the Press, writing from Washington, that Pres- 
ident Buchanan will veto the Agricultural College Bill. 
We are well aware that in the Senate, the more imme- 
diate friends of the President voted against the bill, but 
it is to be hoped that a more generous and liberal view 
of this important measure will influence the President 
in his action on this question, which may be thus delay- 
ed but will eventually be passed. 

—It is rumored that Mr. Dickinson, of New York, will 
probably fill the place now occupied by judge Taney, 
should the latter resign, as itis generally supposed he 
will, on account of ill health and age, 








@unnenes esses eevee — ae 

—The Hon. A. B. Stevens, of Georgia, declines ar 
nomination for Congress. He has been a member of the 
House of Representatives for many years, 

—Gen. Houston retires from the Senate on the fourth 
of March. He informs his friends that he is about to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to agricultue, and to wri- 
ting his autobiography. 

—The Republican Convention met on the 16th instant 
at the City Mall in Detroit, and organized by appointing 
Hon. John Clark, of St. Clair, President. The Hon. Geo, 
Martin was re-nominated by acclamation as the candi- 
date of the party for the office of Chief Justice of the 
State. 

The Democratic Convention met at the same place on 
the 17th, and organized by the appointment of the Hon, 
Henry Pennoyer as President, The Hon. Alpheus Felch 
was then nominated as the candidate of the party for the 
office of Chief Justice. The vote stood as follows: 

F or Alpheus Felch, 84; Daniel Goodwin, 28; D. Dar- 
win Hughes, 22; Franklin Muzzy, 18; Sandford M. Green, 
10; Warner Wing, 6; Nathaniel A. Balch, 4. 

The several appropriation bills are bein 

r f reported to 
the Senate at Washington. pi se 

The Senate have under consideration the Homestead 
Bill, which having passed the House now seems destined 
to undergo a more thorough discussion, with little chance 
of its passage. 
ae ie reports from Washington repeat that 

e President designs to veto the Agricult 
+ palace gr ural College 

The investigation of the printing frauds at Washing- 
ton seems to open up more and more a system of most 
stupendous fraud on the Government, that when made 

known, will indicate how a large portion of the expenses 
of government have been increased. 

The Pennsylvania Democratic members of Congress 
have agreed to vote for no measure that will relieve the 
baa unless certain concessions are made in altering 

e tariff, so as to give further protection to the i i 
terests of that State. . vipa 

One of the chief political events of the week, has been 
the admission of the new State of Oregon, as a member 
of the Confederacy. Senators Smith and Lane were pre- 
sent and sworn into office last Monday. 


Senator Toombs, of Georgia, has been re-elected for 
another term to the U. 8. Senate. 


The Grand Jury of the district of Georgia, in which 
Savannah is located, have at length found bills of indict- 
ment against Captain Corrie and three of his co-adjutors, 


for being in the slave trade in violati 
eing ion of th . 
parties are in jail. igi 





General News. 

—The latest advices from Hayti inform us that Sou- 
louque had been defeated, and that he had fled for safety 
to a British vessel. General Geffard had been proclaim- 
ed President of the Republic, the empire abolished, and 
a bill of attainder had been issued against the late Em- 
peror. 

—The Prince Albert steamer trom Liverpool has 
brought advices up to 5th of February from England.— 
The war question seems to remain in unsettled state.— 
The Queen of England had delivered her speech at the 
opening of Parliament, but it was silent on the subject. 
This silence had caused a decline of the funds, both at 
London and Paris. 

—The English claims against Mexico are pressed, and 
threats are used of force being resorted to. 

—There is as yet nothing known of the position of the 
Position of the war question. Rumors are contradictory. 

—A divorce case is now on the tapis in Cincinnati be 
tween two parties, both young, and married but three 
years, whose disagreement arises out of a night cap which 
the wife insisted upon wearing in spite of her husband’s 
wishes, petitions, tears, threats, oaths and commands. 

—Lord Campbell says it is a law in England that a jury 
who cannot agree “ may be locked up during the ses- 
sion of Court, and then carried in a cart to the borders of 
the next county, and there shot into a ditch, 


—The Editor of the Paw Paw Northern should be 
either rained on till drenched or hailed upon until forced 
to take refuge under the lee side of a rail fence. The 
weather prophet handed him a communication last week 
which he recklessly laid aside, and then has the assurance 
to tell the public of his fault without a word of apology. 
Mr. Ryan did very well for January, by looking at our 
files and comparing his statement with the wind and 
the weather which prevailed last month, the correctness 
of his observations will be known. In the following 
communication he gives the 2d and 8d of F ebruary as in- 
dications of what it is to be for this month. On the 2d it 
snowed all day, from the northeast, and on the 3d after 
snowing part of the day from the south west, it cleared 
up fine, and we have had some good sleighing, some 
slight snows, and some clouds with a good deal of sun- 
shine up to this date, he says: 

“This is the 12th calendar change in 49 lunar. 2d, 3d, 
9th and 10th of February, will be the index for that 
month, First of March next, I will name the point of 
the compass the wind will prevail, until June following; 
give the number of storms for the same time, and state if 
vegetation will be late or early, as there is any amount of 
tender seeds lost some springs, and second sowing the re- 
sult. What will Mr. Everett of Grand Rapids say to that. 
He said no man can give the character of the season in 
advance. He had better review his logic, if ever he 
studied any. W. W. RYAN.” 

—The Overland mail from California with dates to the 
14th of January arrived at St. Louis on the 6th inst. 

A Mr. Davis is reported shot at Fort Dale, and a Mr. 
Beeson at Fort Washington, Oregon. 

The whites have been commiting outrages on the In- 
dians, killing in one melee fourteen, and the Indians in 
retaliation are causing several whites to be missing. 

Great suffering from starvation exists among the Indi- 
ans of Carson Valley. 

Ten highwaymen stopped astage, and robbed it of 
$3,000 in gold, belonging to Wells & Fargo’s Express. 

The Chinese are divided into parties, and kill each 
other occasionally. 

—Mount Vesuvius. threatens to fall in. Fires are 
bursting out on all sides of it, and seem to spring from 
fissures that open as if the shell of the mountain had been 
burned through, would soon no longer be able to sustain 
the upper portion. Great alarm is felt by the residents 
in the vicinity of this terrible burning mountain. 

—The battle sword of General Putnam has been pre- 
sented to the Connecticut Historical Society, in the 
presence of a large assemblage at Hartford. 


—Quite a numerous company of young people, averag- 
icg from ten to fifteen years old left New York for the 
west last week in charge of the officers of the Children's 
Aid Society, 

—In 1850, Cuba contained a population of 605,560 white 
people, 205,470 free people of color, and 436,000 slaves. 

—John R, Glynn of Kalamazoo, has resumed the 
charge of the Kalamazoo House, the former landlord 
having retired. 

—Preparations are being made by a number of young 
men to go to Pike’s Peak at an early day in the spring, 
The Michigan Central Railroad, we believe, is in connec- 
tion with the Burlington and Quincy, and Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroads, by which passengers and baggage 
can be checked through to St. Joseph. From that place 
there will undoubtedly be any quantity of wagons on the 
route as soon as the season will permit. The distance 
from St. Joseph is about 650 or 700 miles. We know of 
several farmers who have let out their farms and are 
bound to try their luck at prospecting. There is said to 
be a population of 8,000 persons already at the diggings. 

—Dr. Hitchcock, of Amherst, Mass’, the geologist is 
dangerously ill of congestion of the lungs, and much 
alarm is felt by his friends, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
































The AHonse hold. 


«she looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 
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RICH THOUGH POOR. 
BY A. p. F. RANDOLPH. 


No rood of land in all the earth, 
No ships upon the sea, 
Nor treasures rare, nor gems, nor gold, 
Do any keep for me; 
As yesterday I wrought for bread, 
So must I toil to-day ; 
Yet some are not so rich as I, 
Nor I so poor as they. 


On yonder tree the sun-light falls, 
The robin’s on the bough, 

Still I can hear a merrier note 
Than he is warbling now: 

He’s but an Arab of the sky, 
And never lingers long ; 

But that o’erruns the livelong year 
With music and with song. 


Come, gather round me, little ones, 
And as I sit me down, 

With shouts of laughter on me place 
A mimic regal crown: 

Say, childless King, would I accept 
Your armies and domain, 

Or e’en your crown, and never feel 
These tiny hands again ? 


There’s more of honor in their touch 
And blessing unto me, 

Than kingdom unto kingdom joined, 
Or navies on the sea:" 

So greater gifts to me are brought 
Than Sheba’s Queen did bring 

To him, who at Jerusalem 
Was born to be a King. 


Look at my crown and then at yours ; 
Look in my heart and thine: 

How do our jewels now compare— 
The earthly and divine? 

Hold up your diamonds to the light, 
Emerald and amethyst; 

They’re nothing to these love-lit eyes, 
These lips are so often kissed! 


Oh! noblest Roman of them all, 
That mother good and wise, 

Who pointed to her little ones, 
The jewels of her eyes. 

Four sparkle in my own to-day, 
Two deck a sinless brow; 

How grow my riches at the thought} 
Of those in glory now! 


And yet no rood of all the earth, 
No ships upon the sea, 
Nor treasure rare, nor gold, nor gems 
Are safely kept for me: 
Yet I am rich—myself a King! 
And here ismy domain: 
Which only God shall take away 
gain! 
or —Knickerbocker. 





Where the Money Goes. 


One of our agents from the country writes: 
“IT hope money flows in upon you more plen- 
tifully from other counties than from this.— 
With us money is scarce, taxes high, and the 
heaviest tax of all is the great eastern debt 
the people owe through the merchants, too 
much of which is for gewgaws that might 
better have been dispensed with.” 

This brings to mind many sayings and in- 
cidents of similar import which came under 
our notice in our travels during the past sea- 
son, One agent said, “It will be of no use 
for you to go to such and such a man; he 
eannot pay you now; he is good for it, but I 
am sorry to say that the merchants are pres- 
sing him hard at present; if he saves his 
homestead it will be as much as ever he can 
do; he has a good many girls to dress, and— 
and—well, you know it costs something, and 
payday must come sooner or later.” 

Another said: “There is scarcely a man of 
family in our neighborhood who is not har- 
rassed to death with store debts, and if they 
have a pound of butter or a dozen eggs to 
sell, the merchant gets them at his own price, 
and they go to apply on account, so you see 
there is no chance for money to get into the 
farmers’ purses.” 

A third remarked : “ We cannot expect to 
get up much of a list for the Farmer in our 
town this year, as the merchants have drained 
us of every dollar, and where the money for 
our taxes is coming from is more than one in 
ten can tell.” 

This was the burden of complaint by many 
individuals, and it is the key note to the ery 
of “no money, no money” which comes up 
like a universal lamentation from all parts of 
the country. With so many texts before us, 
each confirming the other, a good opportu- 
nity is given for a sermon on domestic econo- 
my, and for taking to task the mothers and 

daughters who must have been instrumental, 
n agreat measure, in bringing about such a 
state of things; but no words of ours could 
add force or point to the facts already stated: 
the debts are contracted, and the merchant 
must be paid, that he may in turn pay his 
eastern creditors, who are pressing him ag 
urgently as he is pressing the luckless ones 
that are in his debt. 

In many cases, perhaps, these “ store debts” 
are the result of a want of forethought on 
the part of the husband in not providing for 
family expenses; in others it is carelessness 
and in others still, downright selfish stinginess. 
We believe with the “ Farmers Wife, of Utica, 


whose letter was published in the FarMER 
for January 8th, that housewives should have 
an allowance set apart for them in propor- 
tion to the general income of the basiness 
in which their husbands are engaged, and in 
proportion also to the number in the family 
to be clothed and fed, and the style of living 
they can afford to maintain. Some husbands 
will never think of giving a dollar to wife or 
daughter unless teased for it, when they know 
very well that clothes must be bought, and 
that they cost money, as they find to their 
sorrow when pay day comes. No woman 
with any pride or self-respect wants to be all 
the time teasing for money and have it doled 
out to her, a few shillings at a time, and this 
niggardly spirit on the part of the husband 
has been the beginning of many a store debt 
which has swallowed up not only the crops of 
the farm, but in too many cases the farm 
itself. For these running aceountsrun up at 
an amazing rate, and when the day of settle- 
ment comes, everybody wonders what they 
have bonght that could have swelled the 
amount to such a sum. Bat let the same 
family try the cash system for a year and 
keep their own account of the money spent, 
and if they do not find the bill running up 
as fast as before, it will probably be because 
they learn the value of money and make bet- 
ter use of what is bought. A paper of pins, 
or of needles, buttons, spools of thread, and 
a hundred other trifling things, very necessary 
in a family, seem like small matters to prac- 
tice economy on, yet let any one try it, and 
see Low much longer they will last when it is 
understood that each item costs the money 
down, than when it is run into the general 
account to be added up at the end of the 
year. Itis very easy to say “charge it,’— 
two little words that can be said in a breath, 
and many @ woman, and man too, has repea- 
ted them daily, perhaps ottener, the year 
round, thoughtless of consequences till startled 
by the ominous words “ foot the bill,” which, 
slips as easily from tho merchant's tongue as 
the “ charge it” did from that of the hapless 
debtor. How many homes, how many farms, 
how many families have been sacrificed to 
those two little words, sometimes, as we said, 
the result of thoughtless improvidence on the 
part of the husband, which drives the wife 
and daughters to this only alternative for 
clothing themselves and procuring the many 
articles necessary for family use, of which 
men know little and usually care less, till pay 
day comes; and sometimes, perhaps, the 
careless or willful extravagance of women 
whose vanity must be gratified even if it be 
at the expense of their husbands’ credit and 
honor, 

But far be it from us to lay to woman’s 
charge all the bankruptcies, the mortgages 
foreclosed, the debts uncancelled, and the 
terrible money famine which starves business 
and beggars energy and enterprise. They 
have had their share in working the mischief, 
but they have not done it all. Not all the 
charges in the long account are for calicoes, 
bonnets, pins and needles; there are pounds 
of nails which have been as carelessly scat- 
tered ahout the barn or workshop as the pins 
have about the house, and there are jugs of 
something besides molasses, and pounds of 
tobacco, and the coat that was not exactly 
needed, but fitted so nicely, and the merchant, 
accommodating man, was so willing to charge 
it, that, really, it would be throwing away a 
bargain not to take it, and there are boots 
and shoes that grow red and wear out for 
want of care and grease to protect them 
against the effects of the weather, and tools 
that are rusting out in the snow and mud, all 
charged in the bill, all at the highest cash 
price, and with profit enough added to pay 
the obliging tradesman for waiting till the 
year comes rouad. Altogether itis a ruinous 
way of trying to get along, and those who 
practice it more often get along backwards 
than any other way. It is thought by many 
that this dreadful ordeal of “ hard times” 


May that time speedily come. 





“Home Whispers to Husbands and 
Wives.” 





through which we are passing will teach peo- 
ple the salutary lesson of living within their 
means, a lesson which, if well learned and 
practised, would soon banish” from letters, 
tongues and newspapers all such complaints 
as those at the beginning of this article. 











hood, and we could wish that the truths and 
suggestions contained in this little book might 
find their way to every heart in every home 
where the great harmonizing spirit of mutual 
sympathy is wanting. ‘Lhe work is for sale 
by Francis Raymond of this city. 

The following extract from the “ Introduc- 
tory to husbands” will show something of 
the design of the work and the author's 


style. ? 
“ Woman’s sphere—her influence—her do- 


mestic obligations and duties, have long for- 
med trite themes for many an essay, sermon 
and tale. How long have the pulpit, the 
press, the teachings of society and public 
sentiment, enforced the sacred obligations 
which rest upon her, to make the homes of 
men, over which she may preside, Eden re- 
treats from the turmoils and perplexities of 
man’s outer life—retreats, where his soiled 
and ruffled garment of care and annoyance 
may be exchanged for the rebe of comfort 
and repose. 

How oft, and how feelingly is she reminded 
that “trifles make the sum of human things,” 
and therefore she should ever be a wakeful 
sentinel upon the watch-tower of domestic 
life, guarding from the intrusion of malign 
and disturbing influences, the sacred hearth- 
stone. 

It is well the daughters of Eve should thus 
be taught their duty, to soothe man’s trou- 
bled spirit, to smooth his care-worn brow, 
and to brighten his rough and toilsome path- 
way, with those gentle ministrations, heroic 
forbearances, and that unfailing love and ser- 
vice, which render them “helps meet for him.” 
I will not attempt to add either suggestions 
or instructions to woman on this worn theme. 
But, assured that her brother man has been 
too much overlooked in sugges'ive hints on 
domestic education, I would claim his atten- 
tion to some of those “trifles,” which “make 
the sum of” woman’s life, and which carry 
their influence into the domestic circle no 
Jess impressively than those so frequently 
urged upon her consideration, and which 
have their own weighty influence in the com- 
forts and discomforts of home. May the 
whispers, though faiut, reach the ear of some 
husbands, whom custom and teaching have 
educated to the belief, (even against the sug- 
gestions of their better natures,) that the 
smiles and sympathies, the forbearances, lit- 
tle attentions and services, which should be 
as golden candlesticks around the home altar, 
are to emanate exclusively from woman, while 
they have but to warm and comfort them- 
selves by these cheerful love-lights. Shield- 
ed behind the reputation of “ good husbands,” 
and in the consciousness of aiming to be such, 
a suspicion may never have intruded, fora 
moment, of their merits to the title in its lur- 
gest and fullest import. House, food, rai- 
ment, all the comforts and appliances of life 
may have been freely and lavishly bestowed, 
and yet what is more prized by trae woman- 
hood, withheld, namely, sympathy, attention, 
consideration, in life’s daily wearying cares 
and duties, and in its smaller trials. Start 
not in disgust lest it be asked of you to con- 
cede to her an untried and unwomanly sphere 
of action, or to relinquish to her the scepter 
of legal and social supremacy, which, amid 
the agitationsand conventions of the day, 
you now grasp so feebly. Let other pens 
plead for woman the impracticable, the vis- 
ionary, the ambitious—the extension of her 
sphere, and the augmentation of her duties 
and burthens. Be mine the humbler task of 
asking a lightening of her toils, some mitiga- 
tion of her cares, more economy in the 
draughts made upon her strength and ner- 
vous energy, the outpouring of sustaining 
sympathy and considerate help in her multi- 
form, wearing and exhausting duties. My 
plea is for woman—as housekeeper, mother, 
wife, nurse and teacher; for her who is the 
mainspring in the home machinery—whose 
morning labors press hard upon the footsteps 
of noonday toil—whose nameless cares ac- 
cumulate as the shadows of evening invite 
man to repose—refreshment for her whose it 
is to respond to the multiform demands of 
home and hospitality, of children and socie- 
ty—who keeps midnight vigils with restless 
and sickly childhood, while “nature’s sweet 
restorer” is renovating man’s muscles and 





The above is the title of a volume recent- 
ly published by the American Female Guar- 
dian Society, and the proceeds of its sale are 
to be devoted to the support of their Home 
for the Friendless. The work is compiled 
from a series of erticles originally written for 
the Advocate and Guardian, by a lady of 
this State. They are vivid pictures of do- 
mestic life, and are drawn with a power which 
at once forces home the conviction that their 
counterparts are but two common in the eve- 


nerves for less onerous duties. I would plead 
for frail, sickly, care-worn mothers, who, all 
over the length and breadth of our country, 
are yearly droppiiig by thousands silently, 
mournfully, into prematue graves, ere the 
first flush of maturity has passed from their 
brows—and I would whisper this plea in his 
ear, who is oftimes slow to learn her value, 
but in the bitter experience of her loss, when 
his motherless ones call in vain for her min- 
istrations, and he mourns in bitterness that 
those priceless services and energies were no 





more carefully husbanded. 


ryday life around us. Just such husbands | The great Hungarian orator says, 
and wives may be found in every neighbor-! petty pangs of small daily cares have often 


bent the character of man.” Thrice often 
have they that of woman, and bent her form, 
and robbed her cheeks of their youthful 
bloom before life’s noon-tide, and her spirits 
of their freshness, and her heart of its ardor. 
Far more wronged has she been by man’s in- 
aptitude to sympathy, and his inattention to 
the real wants of her nature, and to what he 
may deem little things, than by a denial of 
co-equality with him in the public walks of 
life—more crushed by unalleviated cares than 
by the iron heel of his despotism. 

Far be it from the writer to plead for wo- 
man an exemption from the toils, earnest la- 
bors and stern self-denials of those, who, with 
faces heaven-ward, tread the checkered and 
thorny pathway of an earthly pilgrimage.—- 
But is it the design of Providence that she 
should be as burthened with the cares of fam- 
ily and children as she is? or that she should 
so early droop, and fade, and pass away, leay- 
ing those cares and burthens to others? Is 
there not much that is wrong—first in physi- 
cal training, and next in the exactions and 
claims of society and family , much neglect 
and short-sightedness in the family’s legal 
and constituted head? His was a wise poli- 
cy as well as a thoughtful affection, who eve- 
ry year took his wife from the confinement 
and cares of a large family, sparing neither 
pains nor expense to provide temporary care- 
takers for the little ones, and leaving his large 
and pressing business, traveled with her to 
remote and various places of interest, im- 
provement and beauty; cheering, entertain- 
ing and drawing out both mind and affections, 
then returning her to her home, refreshed in 
body and mind, composed and invigorated in 
nervous energy, exhilarated and rejuvenated, 
so that she could perform her life-work more 
effectually and thoroughly. When asked 
how he could afford to leave his business, he 
replied, “I cannot afford to have my wife wear 
out.” When complained of for depriving his 
children of maternal care, he said, “They had 
better miss that care a few weeks in the year, 
than be deprived of it during whole years of 
a motherless life.” All cannot do as he did, 
but all can emulate his spirit and apply his 
principles of sound economy in such ways as 
Providence may place within their reach.” 











Household Varieties. 


Increase of Old Maids.—The Philadelphia Ledg- 
er has discovered that there is a heavy increase in 
the number of old maids, and that the number is 
augmenting sadly every year. With an increase 
of old maids of course comes an increase of bache- 
lors; and this last class of persons are much less 
deserving of sympathy or interest than the first.— 
The eausos of this extended life of single blessed- 
ness, or of single misery, as fancy or fact may 
choose to consider it, are mainly attributed to er- 
roneous ideas of living. Many young men have 
not the courage to meet the expenses of support- 
ing a family, and are often deterred from marriage 
by a positive apprehension of want. 

The fact is apparent inthe United States, and 
still more obvioas in Europe, especially anong the 
middle or upper classes, The Ledger thus pcints 
out the moral effect of this state of things : 

It produces a bad state of society. As for the 
bachelors, they become corrupt, travel, and die 
off surprisingly fast ; or at least descend into ob- 
livion, their sun soon setting in the great world of 
fashion and society. 

But the hold of the other sex upon society is not 
as soon lost. Fine girls and well educated young 
women freeze up by degrees into well preserved 
old maids, some of the best of them being very 
han@y, very interesting, and very useful, in the lit- 
tle details of society, but sadly insignificant; 
either pensioned off on little bits of salaries, or 
more dependentstill ; and the less interesting por- 
tion of them driven to consider every possible art 
by which ascanty subsistence may be eked out 
without any derogation from their fancied dignity 
and station. Invitations fora few weeks ve poked 


for, and means of ingratiating and fix: +; ing and 
genteelly begging resorted to, that would hardly 
be credited, Allsorts of employmen:s |; temales, 
that have any pretentions to respeciability, are 
eagerly sought after at the most pi iful prices; 


and the paintings and sketches, and drawings and 
fancy ornaments, from which the dealers realize 
enormous sums, are really the work of ladies who 
would not have it dreamed that they touched such 
things for money. Yet they are glad to do them 
quietly for prices at which many a washerwoman 
would hardly sell her time. Every pension and 
gratuity, every place as governess or companion, 
is crowded with applicants. 

The Young Ladies of Austrialia—The young 
ladies of Australia are in many respects remark- 
able. At thirteen years of age t ey have more 
ribbons, jewels and lovers, than perhaps any other 
young ladies of the same age in the universe.— 
They prattle—and very insipidly too—from morn- 
ing till night. They rush to the Botanical Gar- 
dens twice a week, to hear the band play, dressed 
precisely after the frontispiece in the latest report- 
ed number of “Le Follett.” They wear as much 
gold chain as the lord mayor in his state robes. — 
As they walk you hear the tinkle of their bunches 
of charms and nuggets, as if they carried bells on 
their finger and rings on their toes. Generally 
the colonial damsels are frivolous, talkative and 
over-dressed. They have, in brief, all the light 
unenviable qualities of eastern women. They ex- 
cell in finesse. A young lady wishing to make 
a dilatory gentleman, who kad been for some time 
hovering about her, definitely propose, had her 
boxes packed and placed conspicuouslyin the hall 


“The | 


a 


of her father’s house, thus labelled: “ Miss P, 
Jackson passenger by the ‘ Archimedian Screw’ 
for England.” “If that does not bring him to 
book,” she was heard to @eclare to her mother 
T’ll get Fred to thrash him !” 
dent for a comedy. 


A Reminiscence of Paul Jones—A Scotch paper 
saysthat Mrs. Peckie, a widow, recently died at 
Pathead, near Kirkcaldy. She was known to have 
been the last of those young lasses who lighted the 
fires in Ravenscraig Castle when the men of 
Pathead kept armed watch and ward nightly for 
the return of Paul Jones. She was 27 years sin- 
gle, 44 years married, and 28 yearsa widow, and 
was in the habit of saying that she had lived three 
lifetimes. Her offspring was as follows :-—9 child: 
ren, 65 grandchildren, 116 great grandchildren, 
and three great great-grandchildren—in all, 198, 

Easter.—It will be interesting to learn that 
Easter Sunday, which will be on the 25th of April 
this year, last fell on that day in 1791, and will not 
fall?on the same date again till 2011. Since the 
introduction of the Georgian Almanac this has 
been the case in the years 1639, 1707 and 1791.— 
The period in which Easter can fall, reaches from 
the 22d of March (earliest date) to the 35th of 
April (latest date,) leaving thirty-five different 
days for the celebration of this festival. In this 
year Easter will fall only once (1886) on the lastest 
date, the 25th of April, 


fas The correspondent of the N. Y. Post writ- 
ing from Paris states that the first grand recep- 
tion and court ball has been given at the palace of 
the Tuileries, and that this ball generally sets the 
fashions for the year to the rest of the world. No 
subject being of greater importance than the in- 
crease or decrease of crinoline, the circumfer- 
ence of the dresses of the ladies present was watch- 
ed with extrordinary anxiety by the fashionables 
present, and to the great satisfaction of the milli- 
ners and dry goods dealers, it was remarked that the 
circumference of the ladies’ toilettes had not di- 
minished ; if there was any change since last win, 
ter it was on the side of augmentation. It wasalso 
remarked that there was a greater profusion of 
precious stones, especially of rubies, which seem 
to be coming into fashion again. We will soon 
arrive at that point where a woman will not be 
well dressed unless she carries a quarter of a mil- 
lion francs on her shoulders. 


That is an inci: 


Cultivation of the Voice—The relative strength 
or weakness of the voice depends partly on the 
capacity of the lungs, and the general condition 
of the vocal apparatus, and partly on the number 
of muscles thrown into action. Experience has 
also proved that the respiratory organs and the 
voca] muscles are not only as susceptible of a high 
degree of development as other portions of our 
frame, but even to a higher degree. The cultiva- 
tion of the voice is, however, required on grounds 
altogether irrespective of the art of singing or 
public speaking. It is indirectly, perhaps, the 
most important branch of physical education ; for 
the amount of vital power depends chiefly on the 
health and vigor of the respiratory process, the 
regulation of which must be the first step in the 
cultivation of the voice. 

Parents are not generally aware how much 
might be effected by a proper mode of physical 
training in those constitutions where the chest is 
narrow, indicating a predisposition to disease.— 
In all such cases regularly repeated deep inspira- 
tions are of paramount value. On account of the 
elasticity of all the parts concerned, the expansion 
of the chest in early childhood is easily effected ; 
the capacity of the lungs increased, and the tend- 
ency to disease is counteracted. 

There should be a sufficient pause between the 
acts of inspiration and expiration. In order that 
children should perform these chest-exercises 
slowly, regularly, and effectually, they require to 
be carefnlly watched, guided, and encouraged; for 
they soon get tired of them when left to them- 
selves. Even adults will derive considerable bene- 
fit if, immediately on rising, they regularly, for 
some time, take deep inspirations, in order that 
the whole of the lungs may be properly inflated ; 
and then retain the breath as long as possible.— 
The body must be in an erect position, and the 
shoulders throwit back. It may also be observed 
that these exercises are best performed in the 
open air, 0a, at least, in a well-ventilated room, the 
windows being open for the time. 

fa Mrs. Helen Markham Wheeler is lecturing 
to the citizens of Chicago on Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. 








Household Recipes. 


Sausages and Sausage Meat, 

The New Jersey Farmer gives the following as 
the method of a house keeper for a number of 
years to make and preserve sausage meat of the 
finest flavor : 

“Pass your meat (without freezing) through 
your meat cutter, put it into a kettle and place it 
on a stove or Over a moderate fire, Stir it 
thoroughly, being careful not to let it cook or 
burn on the bettom, while another person adds the 
following : For 10 bs. of meat, 3 large tablespoons 
of salt; 5 of sage; 2 of summer savory; 2 of 
black pepper : 1 teaspoonful of saltpetre, pulver- 
ized or dissolved ; 3 bh. of sugar. Stir until the 
seasoning is thoroughly incorporated with the 
teat ; then pack in deep earthen dishes or tin 
pans. Set away tocool. The next day, or soon 
after, warm lard so that it will spread with a case 
knife, and make a coating over the meat and it 
will keep any reasonable length of time fresh and 
sweet. Should you wish to preserve any until 
warm weather, take fine brown paper, cut it little 
larger than the surface of your dish, wet it on 
one side with the white of an egg, lay it on egg 
side down, pressing it gently with the hand, let- 
ting the edge come over the edge of the dish, 
which will soon adhere and exclude all air, Keep 
it in a cool, dry place, 

Pie Plant. 

Let every family that have a rod or two of spare 
ground aside from their door yard, procure and 
set the coming spring a sufficient number of pic 
plants to supply them with that kind of sauce.— 
My word for it they will not repent the deed. I 
have lived in this State twenty-eight years and 
never knew the real worth of the Pie plant until 
within two years, Try it my friends. W. B. 
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es The preparations for the party went on|lovable womann. Of quite another style of | ance had he known that the arch smiles dimp- ) 
A sae os sa very quietly, most of the arrangements being | beauty was her friend, the pretty little Mrs. ling the corners of Isabel Brighton’s pill 3; 000 VERBEN AS ! 


How fortunate !” I involuntary exclaim- 
ed; the two undecided rival fingers simulta- 
neously springing to the stiffest perpendicu- 
lar, with an imaginary Miss Brighton bowing 
in complacent triumph from the tip of the 
one, and the left-handed milliner with a dis- 
comfitted look, but stiff as her pedestal, on 
the other. “ What is fortunate ?” asked Mrs. 
McCleanly, with something of amazement in 
her countenance, and darting questioning 
looks from her black eyes at my fingers. 

“J was thinking,” said I, “ how many guests 
you would have at your party.” 

“ Ah;” said she, withdrawing her eyes from 
my hands, which, being now relieved from 
their task, lay quietly folded in my lap; 
«there will not be over twenty, I presume.” 

“Twenty! indeed, I counted but eight.”— 
“Right ladies; you forget that some of hem 
have husbands, and besides, there are two or 
three young gentlemen who belong to our 


class.” is 
It was now my turn to say “ah;” and I 


said it, 


Mr, and Mrs. McCleanly were a very pe- 


culiar couple. I have said he was the lead- 


ing lawyer of the place, and so he was; a 


little, wiry, sprightly, grey-eyed man, as ready 
to load his neighbors into traps, as he was to 


take fees for getting them out again; and 
doing it all with such artful cunning, and such 
unfailing success in the end, that really it 
seemed as though some clients took a pleas- 
are in being “fleeced,” just to see how neatly 
the thing could be done. Squire McCleanly 
was of course always full of business; and if 
he did chance to sit a half hour in his own 
house, you could see business filling up one 
twinkling grey eye, while the other would fall 
gently shut with a squint of quiet satisfaction 
as if anticipating the successful closing up of 
He never interfered with 
Mrs. McCleanly’s ideas relating to their social 
position, but seemed quite satisfied with her 
plans; (as he had very good reason to be, 
seeing how adroitly she managed her cards 
for his interest; thereby adding also to her 
own importance and influence.) Mrs Me- 
Cleanly was rather tall than otherwise; she 
was a well-formed woman; her complexion 
was inclined to be sallow, and she had the 
blackest of black eyes, and hair to match.— 
Her face was thin, ridged in the centre, and 
out upon the middle of the ridge was perch- 
ed a most unique, determined little apex of a 
That nose was the exponent of her 
character, as truly as her husband’s eyes were 
There it sat, the leading feature of 
her face, very small in itself, but occupying 
a prominent and commanding position, ready 


a difficult case. 


nose. 


of his. 


to contract whenever a frown of disapproba 


tion drew up the muscles of her forehead ; it 
was too short to turn up with anything like 


a sneer, so it only recede a little just as Mrs 


McCleanly stepped a little higher up on her 


dignity when circumstances made it necessa 


ry. It was a penetrating, persevering nose, 
with a most decided cut, or chiselled outline 
I suppose an artist would say; and always 
looked as if perfectly conscious that it had 


a duty to perform. About the lower part o 


her face the expression was more agreeable, 
especially when she smiled, though that was 
I do believe if she could have 
been coaxed down from that awful height of 
duty to which her position had elevated her, 


not often. 


she would have been a very pleasant, genial 


kind-hearted woman; at least, her mouth and 
chin indicated as much. Her house-keeping 
was the counterpart of herself. There was 
abundance of material for comfort, but much 
less material comfort than might have been 
anticipated; still the lack was not serious 


enough to cause any real unhappiness. 


On ordinary occasions the house was as 
still as a tomb, and its tall, pale mistress in 
her black dress would bave passed for a very 
tolerable ghost in the everlasting parlor twi- 


light; and twilight of the gloomiest kind i 


was; for by the time the light of day had 
been riddled through the half-opened crevi- 
ces of the green shutters, sifted through the 
close-drawn, purplish-brown moreen bangings, 
and finally bolted through the white muslin 
draperies and sparingly sprinkled over a car- 
pet whose prevailing tints were a dark red 


and a pale green, there was very little of out 


door cheerfulness left in it. There were two 
objects in keeping the room thus darkened; 
first, it was genteel; and secondly, Mrs. Ral- 
ly’s boarding house was directly across the 
street, and there are always prying eyes at 
boarding houses, eyes and tongues too, to 
which it is very annoying for exclusive people 
to be subject. At night, however, when the 
astral lamp was lighted, and the polished 
stove diffused a pleasant warmth through the 
room, the carpet by its dark red glow seemed 
to add greatly to the warmth and comfort, 
and altogether it was an agreeable place to 


spend a winter evening. 


made in the kitchen between Mrs. McCleanly 
and the hired girl, Hannah; (my semi-invalid 
condition confining me mostly to the limits 
of the parlor and dining-room.) In the par- 
lor were two small light stands, occupying 
opposite corners, and each supporting two 
tall, colored candles on silver-washed candle- 
sticks; on one stand was a pink candle be- 
side a blue one, on the other a yellow and a 
green one. Just before the company were 
expected, I observed that Hannah took away 
the colored candles, which by the way had 
never been lighted, and put white star can- 
dies in their places. These were soon en- 
lightened as to the part they were expected 
to perform, and with the aid of the astral 
lamp, which was made to shine its brightest, 
they really made the: room quite brilliant. 
Mrs. McCleanly’s shining black hair was 
set off by a showy head-dress of lace and 
pink ribbons; her black silk dress, open in 
front, displayed an elaborately worked che- 
misette, fastened at the throat by a knot of 
pink ribbon, which, with her dressy cap, gave 
her quite a youthful look. Had it not been 
for the uncompromising dignity seated on 
her forehead, the determined set of the nose, 
and the hard lines which habit and not na- 
ture had drawn around her mouth, she would, 
in that becoming dress, have passed for a very 
good looking woman. 

The company began to arrive early; the 
favorite minister and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Standish came first. He was, as I had antici- 
pated, a thin, dark man, very formal, but 
withal rather agreeable in conversation; his 
wife was but another edition of himself with 
only this difference, that he was a doctrinal 
beok bound in cloth, she, ditto, in muslin. 
Nothing could exceed Mrs. McCleanly’s gra- 
cious reception ef her reverend guests. She 
was glad they had come first; it was pleas- 
anter to be longest with those whose society 
we valued most, she hoped they would en- 
deavor to enjoy themselves, though some 
whom she had felt it her duty to invite, were 
not altogether such as she would have cho- 
sen had she been so selfish as to consult only 
her own wishes. She mentioned this to them 
confidentially, feeling that she owed it to them 
to say as much, and knowing that they would 
understand and appreciate her motives. In- 
deed they would, was the kind reply; the 
good of society often demanded personal sac- 
rifices on the part of influential members, 
and it was the duty of all christians to con- 
sult general, rather than private interests. 

“Have you heard yet where that Miss 
Brighton is from, and how long she intends 
staying here ?” asked Mrs. McCieanly, una- 
-| ble longer to repress her anxiety. 

“T have discovered nothing except that 
she and Mrs. Golding were once school-mates; 
. | that her parents died a year or two ago, and 
that she has come here to spend some time 
-| with her old acquaintance,” said Mrs. Stan- 
dish 

“There was a rumor’—began Mrs. Mc- 
Cleanly, but before she could say what the 
rumor was, Dr. Minnett and his wife and 
f| Miss Graves came in, and were followed al- 
most immediately by Mr. and Mrs. Hardy; 
scarcely were they seated before three young 
gentlemen entered and were severally intro- 
duced as Mr. Bailey, Mr. Allison and Mr. 
Hendricks; all well dressed, fine looking 
, | young men, the latter, only, affecting anything 
like foppery in dress or manners. Both he 
and Mr. Bailey were in the mercantile busi- 
ness, and Mr. Allison was a young practition- 
er at law, fermerly a student in ’Squire Mc- 
Cleanly’s office, and now his partner. He 
had a noble forehead, expressive, clear blue 
eyes whose glances, quick as thought, went 
round the room, and then constantly turned 
with restless impatience towards the door. 
Very soon Mr. snd Mrs. Kneeland, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Golding and bis wife and Miss 
t| Brighton were ushered into the room. Ina 
moment it was plain to be seen what Alli- 
son’s eyes had been searching for. In Miss 
Brightons’ presence there was a beaming joy- 
ousness in his look and in the whole expres- 
sion of his face that it gave one pleasure to 
see, And what a noble-looking girl she was! 
stately as a queen, but with a gentle, quiet 
-|manner that took away all appearance of 
haughtiness. Her dark brown, glossy hair 
was parted smoothly back, and there was 
about her forehead and eyes a serene and 
thoughtful look that might have been mis- 
taken for melancholy but for the warm glow 
on her cheeks and the animating smiles that 
seemed such ready and willing attendants on 
her ripe red lips. Her dress was of rich ma- 
terial, faultless in fit and style, but without 
ornament of any kind. Her conversation was 
like herself, calm and thoughtfal, but of a 
cheerful and healthy tone. Her mind, per- 
son and dress were in perfect keeping, and 
altogether she seemed a most lovely and 





Golding. She was almost a dwarf in size, 
but well proportioned for her height, and 
beautiful asa doll, with her blue, glancing 
eyes, and the soft brown curls falling about 
her girlish face. Her wide lace sleeves were 
looped above the elbows, showing the vivid 
contrast between the snow white arms and the 
jet bracelets which encircled them. A plain 
gold circlet on the “ wedding finger” was all 
the jewelry. she wore. She was sprightly, 
playful and intelligent in conversation as in 
manner; and her husband watched her with 
worshiping eyes all the evening. 
Mr. and Mrs, Hardy must be described to- 
gether; they came in together, they sat down 
together, they talked together, they went out 
to tea together, they promenaded together 
and at last went away together. They were 
a quiet, earnest, busy-looking little couple, 
who had no eyes nor ears nor tongue but for 
each other. There was no doubt about it; 
they were both pulling the same way in the 
matrimonial yoke, steadily, evenly, and hap- 
ily. 
. Dr. Minnett and his wife were, in a social 
point of view, as well as in size and appear- 
ance, quite the antipodes of this “ happy pair.” 
Life was evidently no silent study, or moody 
dream or scene of selfish exclusivism to 
them. Their broad, joyous faces were bright 
with animating smiles and communicative 
good-humor. Light and cheerfulness came 
into the room with them and were diffused 
through the atmosphere which surrounded 
them like the warmth of summer sunshine.— 
Miss Graves was a pale slender girl, without 
the slightest resemblance to her sister, the 
plump and rosy-faced Mrs. Minnett; and both 
were totally unlike what I had conceived, 
would be the personal appearance of the ex- 
school teachers. The one was a fair, florid 
and rather portly matron of perhaps forty- 
five; and the other, pale and languid enough 
to have been a poetess, could scarcely have 
numbered her twentieth summer. Miss 
Graves’ character seemed tinged with a som- 
bre sort of melancholy sentimentalism as an 
offset to the cheerful gaiety of her sister. 

I had caught sight of these peculiarities of 
the different guests while the passing intro- 
ductions and greetings and seatings were 
going on, and was contemplating the expan- 
sive forehead and eloquent eyes of the broad- 
shouldered Mr. Knecland, quite forgetful 
that all the expected company had not ar- 
rived, when the door wes softly opened by 
Hannah and a mass of silks, flounces, rib- 
bons and frizzed curls attached to a human 
form came slowly moving in. 

“Ab, Miss Dressmore!” exclaimed Mrs, 
McCleanly, rising and taking a graciously ex- 
tended white gloved left hand in hers; “I am 
glad to see you; it was getting so late I fear- 
ed you were not coming.” 

“Indeed ! I thought it was quite early ;” 
said the flounced lady in a voice somewhere 
between a whisper and asqueal. The usual 
salutations with each individual present were 
ceremoniously performed in the same tone of 
voice, and with a dignity of manner peculiar- 
ly Miss Dressmore’s own; after which Mrs. 
McCleanly managed to introduce a chair be- 
tween the two occupied by Miss Brighton 
and Mr. Allison, who, seated at the distance 
of a few feet apart, had commenced a lively 
conversation, and into this chair she wedged 
her favorite ; Miss Dressmore’s flounces, as 
she spread her skirts and sailed into the ap- 
pointed haven, actually overspreading half of 
Miss Brighton’s lap, and enveloping Mr. Al- 
lison’s knee in most unwonted drapery. 

“La! Mr. Allison,” said the lady, settling 
the flounces on either side into graceful folds 
around her own feet, “where do you keep 
yourself? It is an age since I saw you; and 
you look pale, are you not well?” and she 
pushed the frizzed curls higher up to make 
the most of her low skinny forehead. 

Mr. Allison protested that his health was 
never better, and said he was happy to see 
Miss Dressmore looking so well, and in such 
good spirits. He looked as though he would 
have felt quite as happy had sho been a 
hundred miles away; for while she was en- 
deavoring with the utmost amiability and in 
the most confidential manner to entertain him 
with an account of her health and her busi- 
ness prosperity, Mr. Hendricks planted him- 
self on the other side of Miss Brighton and 
begun talking in a low animated tone which 
seemed to annoy Allison exceedingly, as only 
the murmur and not the words entered his 
ear blended with the piercing screech of the 
indefatigable little voice beside him. He 
would have been more at his ease had he 
known that Mr. Hendricks was only enlight- 
ening Miss Brighton on the state of the weath- 
er during the past week, and prophesying 
several snow storms in prospect or as very 
likely to occur in the course of the winter; 


mouth and lighting up her expressive eyes, 
were caused by the ludicrous position in which 
she found herself placed, pretending to listen 
to the sage remarks of young Hendricks, 
and hearing only the shrill whisper of Miss 
Dressmore. 

Mr. Bailey was entertaining me with an 
enumeration of the great advantages for trade 
possessed by a village situated as West Para- 
dise was, when Dr. Minnett, who had been 
carrying on a spirited warfare of words with 
Mrs. Golding, but all the time watching the 
Allison party sideways, and seeing the irrita- 
ted expression on the young lawyer’s face 
deepening into actual suffering, suddenly 
sprang from his chair, laughing, and declaring 
that for something Mrs. Golding had said he 
would be revenged by selecting some other 
partner than herself for the promenade which 
he now proposed to the company to vary 
the evening’s amusements. Stepping~briskly 
up to Miss Dressmore, and with a sly smile 
begging Mr. Allison’s pardon for robbing him 
of such a companion, he placed the milliner’s 
white-gloved hand upon his arm, and with a 
triumphant glance over his shoulder at the 
jeweller's little wife, he led off the promen- 
ade. 

“I will be even with you;” said his petite 
enemy, laughing, and shaking her finger at 
him; “my husband shall promenade with 
Mrs, Minnett, and I will put myself under 
good Mr. Kneeland’s wing. What will you 
say to that ?” 

“Capital !” exclaimed the Doctor; and the 
whole company soon paired off and marched 
with meastred steps and much merry talk- 
ing up and down the rather limited length of 
the little parlor. The frequent turns gave 
Miss Dressmore ample opportunity to enjoy 
the musie most delightful to her ears, the 
rustling of her five-flounced gros-de-Naples 
silk. Miss Brighton walked with Mr. Hen- 
dricks, but without taking his arm; Mr. Bai- 
ley and I followed them, and behind us came 
young Allison aud Mrs. Kneeland; the Har- 
dys were inseparable in the promenade as 
elsewhere, the Rev. Mr. Standish resigned 
his wife to Mr. McCleanly, while he solemnly 
led Miss Graves in the rear, thus completing 
the circle, for by the time all were on the 
floor and in motion, Miss Dressmore’s floun- 
ces came in contact with the skirts of the 
Reverend Mr. Standishs’ coat at every turn. 
Mrs. McCleanly, meantime had gone out to 
the kitchen to see that preparations for sup- 
per were progressing in proper order. Lu- 
dicrous as it seemed at first to attempt a 
promenade in such prescribed limits, the ma- 
neeuver resulted most satisfactorily to those 
for whose benefit it was intended. 

Dr. Minnett in his good-humored, half jest- 
ing way, quite out-generalled the “leader of 
society,” artful manager as she was, and to 
that lady’s evident disatisfaction contrived to 
monopolize the company of her favorite du- 
ring the greater part of the evening. 

(To be continued.) 


For our Young Friends, 





Poetical Enigma, 
Returning from town with a ponderous load, 
I chanced to fall ill on the way ; 
But lucky for me—I met on the road 
My friend,—the Doctor from A! 


He drew forth a vial and gave me a dose 

.Of something to cool when diseases inflame ; 

And I instantly saw that the potion he gave 

Was equal to a compound of my load and his name! 


Now tell me, you who in learning are skilled, 

What prescription did I take from his locker? 

With what article was my wagon filled ? 

And what is the name of the Doctor? 
Plymouth, 8th Feb. 1859. 


Solution to Charade of Feb. 5th. 
My first—Car. 
My next—Bon, 
From Bon Bon—French candy, 
Carbon is charcoal—used for fuel, 
I contain a prize—Carbon in its finest state 
contains the diamond. 
Cut off my head and transpose,—we find 
Baron,—in /aw, means Husband, Lord, 
Or Peer :—the answer is CARBON. 
J. W.E. 
Answer to Geographical Enigma in last number 
—Masor GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
Answer to Horticultural Enigma in last number 
—DEARBORN’S SEEDLING. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 


J. W. E. 














This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Heme, 
‘ells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
f she works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular, 


SEEDS! SEEDS!! 


O°" Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds for 1859 is now ready for mailing 
to applicants enclosing a one cent ome, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO, 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John-st. New York. 
N. B. A Catalogue of Tree and Shrub Seeds will be 











and still less would he have felt the annoy- 


published shortly and mailed as above, con direc- 





tions for managing evergreen seeds, dc, 6-Sw 


| wee Stave Ya many others not enumera- 

ed, can be su e uring t! i 

unrivalled collection : = © Se semen, forming an 

*Charles Dickens, (Edmond’s) Rosy }i 

7 Taree nthe » ) Rosy lilac, dark centre, 
a Gondalier, Soft rosy crimson, fine truss and form. § 

Lady Palmerston, (Edmond’s) Delicate 

‘ von 7 dee fore truss. . on eh 
ring of Sardinia, (Edmond’s), Deep crims 

centre, very large truss and flowers. ° pee 
*Black Prince, Very dark purple, large and fine, 

Mrs. Woodruff, Splendid scarlet, rivaling defiance, 
Mrs. Holford, Large waxy, white truss, extra. 
*Imperatrice, Elizabeth, (Pulchella Monetta), a distinet 
species, with elegant lacinated foliage; color, violet 
os wiih pure white flakes down each side of the 
etals. 
*Brilliant de Vaise, Shaded crimson, large and fine. 
*Madam Kien, Soft pink, slightly striped. 
Mrs. H. Williams, Very fine white. 
* Chieftain, Dark purple, large truss, fine. 
*Madame Viard, Light and dark pink, striped, 
*Incomparable, Light and dark purple, striped. 
*Striped Eclipse, Striped pink, very fine. 
sian of Purples, Fine dark purple. 
* Reine de Jour, White, large truss, excellent. 
*Kirte Defiance, Color light, pink centre, extra large 
Pac and truss. 2 
nacreon, Very fine scarlet, distinct variety. 
*Robinson’s Defiance, Brilliant scarlet. . 

The above twenty varieties form a very choice selee 
tion, price 123¢ cents, for strong plantsin Pots. For am 
assortment, $1.25 per doz.; or upon the receipt of $2, four 
more varieties will be added, our selection, making twen- 
ty-four varieties equal to any in cultivation. 

They will be packed in moss, each plant distinctly la- 
beled, (without the pots) and delivered, at the Express 
Office or R. R. Depots in Detroit, at the same price, or 
sent by mail free of postage for $1.50 per doz. 

Those marked thus * supplied at $8, per hundred. 

All orders should contain a remittance. 

Also the following varieties, wil! be added to the above 
list after April 15th, at 15 cts, each plant: Celestial, At- 
traction, Madam _ Abt, Giant of Battles, Madam Planta- 
moor, Prince of Wales, Dred, Tranby, Wonderful, Victo- 
ry, Rosy Gem, La Stella, Sarah. 

The best old varieties supplied at 10 cts each, $1, per 
doz.; $6 per hundred. 

A choice collection of Dahlias, among them first the prize 
Dahlia at the State Fair in October last, in Detrolt, which 
will be ready to send out in April and May, price 25 cts, 
each: $2 per doz.; $12.50 per hundred. ilson’s Alban 
Seedling and Hooker’s Seedling Strawberry. Concord, 
Delaware, Diana, Logan, and Rebecca Grape vines. 
FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL AND DECIDU- 

OUS TREES. 

10,000 Norway Sprnce and a large assortment of all 
the hardy varieties of Evergreens, 50 choice varieties of 
hardy ever blooming Roses. 

Greenhouse Plants.—Bulbous roots, bedding planta, 
celery, Tomato, and cabbage plants in the proper season. 
For sale at reduced prices, all orders promptly executed, 
and articles packed to bear transportation any distance. 

ddress, HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Box 266, P. 0., Detroit, Mich. 


TREES FOR SHELTER 


ON THE 
PRAIRIES. 


We solicit the attention of Orchardists, Nurserymen 
and Farmersin the Prairie regions of the West to 
our immense stock of 

NORWAY SPRUCE. 

The most hardy, rapid growing and beautiful Ever- 
green tree and the best adapted for forming belts and 
screens for the protection of gardens, orchards and dwel- 
lings in all exposed situations. 

Our stock embraces all sizes from one to six feet im 
nee frequently transplanted and fitted for safe ree 
moval. 

Priced lists for next spring furnished on application 
and the following catalogues are sent gratis, prepaid, to 
all who apply and enclose one stamp for cach. 

No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 








No. 8.—Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse and bed- 
ins out plants. 
o. 4.— Wholesale or Trade List. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
6-8w Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 


OFFER FOR SALE FOR THE SPRING OF 1859. 
OF FRUIT TREES, 

Applese=3 years old; a very general assortment. 

4 years old; a limited assortment of early and 
late varieties. 
2 years old; Dwarfs, very fine. 

Pears==1 and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, so ex- 
tensive in variety as to enable us to fill almost 
any order, 

Cherry==1 and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, beaue 
tiful Trees, 

Peach, Apricot, Plum and Nectarine= 
Best varieties. 

Currants=-=White and Red Dutch, Victoria and 
twelve newer varieties. 

Gooseberries--Houghton’s Seedling, a good stock, 
and some of the best English sorts. 

Minckberriee=Lewton, or New Rochelle, and Dor- 
chester. 

Raspberries and Strawberries--Assortment 
i pers large and desirable, of all the best 
old and new kinds. 

Grapes=-An immense stock of Isabella, Catawba and 

linton, 1 and 2 years old, exceedingly strong 
and well rvoted ; also. very fine plants of the 
Concord, Delaware, Hartford Prolifie, 
Northern Muscadine, and Union Village ; 
besides a superior collection of Foreign 
Grapes, in pots. 

Evergreens=-European Silver Fir; American and 
Norway Spruce; American Arbor Vite ; 
Balsam; Hemlock; Austrian, 
Scotch Pines. 

Deciduous--A merican and European Mountain Ash; 
Weeping Ash; American Elms; Weeping 
Elms; English Weeping Elms; (very grace- 
ful,) Horse Chesnuts; Catalpas; European 
Larch; Silver and Sugar Maples; Linden; 
Tulip Trees, Nursery grown and very fine; 
Walnut ; and Weeping Willow. 

Shrubs-=Altheas; Fringe Trees, Purple and White ; 
Double Flowering Almond, Cherry and 
Peach; Honeysuckles; Lilacs; Snowballs; 
Sweet Briar; Spireas; Double Flowering 
Thorn, White and Rose colored, &c. 

Roses=--One of the best and largest collections in 
America; best plants of the Augusta at $1. 

Dahlias, Peonies, Border Plants, Bule 

ous Roots, &c., in great variety. 

OF MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Rhubarb-=-Cahoon’s, Giant, Victoria and Linnzus, 
Asparagus-=-Very strong, 1 year old roots. 

Hedge Plants--Osage Orange; Honey Locust, 
Privet, 1 and 2 years; Red and White Cedar. 

FOR NURSERYMEN, 
500,000 Apple Grafts, worked on strong roots, at $6 
50,000 Manetti Rose stocks, very fine, “15 
80,000 Mazzard, Cherry do do “6 4 
200,000 Apple Seedlings, 1 year, do “ 4 
Nurserymen will find these very superior. 
ur articles generally are of the finest growth, and 


will be sold at lowest rates, For particular information 
see 








Corsican and 


Our Several Catalogues, Viz: 
No.1. A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions. 
No.2, A Descriptive Catalogne of Fruits. 


No. 3._ A Descriptive Catalogue of O ental Tre 
Bhesda, Roses, nen ee ere - 


o. 4. A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
Wesee, ng Bedding Plants, &c. 


¢ 
No.5. A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers, 


Forwarded on receipt of a stamp for each. ae 
THORP, SMITH & HANCHETT. 
Syracuse, Februaay, 1859. 8-4w 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE! 


175,000 4PPLE TREES 
OF THE 
CHOICE VARIETIES, 

All thri igorous trees. We sold from this Nursery 
last aoe yA Farmers and FruitjCulturists, and have 
had no complaint of the trees dying. In every case 
where we heve had an opportunity to examine them, 
they have lived and grown well, and of those we have 
heard from the testimony is the same. Also, 


Peach, Che Plum, Quince, 
Pear, AND OTHER VARIETIES, 
For sale by 
BLOSS & CO., 
No, 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


AND ie the most powerful and most economical machine in 


use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO time than oky other invention of a like kind. 
RAIL ROAD. 


Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma- 
1859. WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1859. 


64 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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AYERS CATHARTIC PILLS, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A FAMILY PHYSi¢, 


Are so composed that disease within the range of their 
action can rarely withstand or evade them. Their pene. 
trating properties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dig- 
eased action, and restoring its healthy vitalities. Aga, 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is bow. 
ed down with pain or physical debility is astonished to 


chine in an hour und fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 














THE MARKETS. 


The market for breadstuffs is quiet at the east and 
without any appreciable change. Besides at present the 
New York quotations do not influence our rates. The 
arrival of the steamers, of which there have been two 
since our last issue, secms to iudicate rather more firm- 
ness in the English markets. But there couid be little 
alteration there for the worse, as prices are so low that 
whenever there is any alteration it must be for the bet- 
ter, so far as producers are concerned. The report of 
Richardson, Spence & Co., by the America, and beariug 
date Jan. 29, reads thus: 

“Flour dull but steady; quotations, however, were 
nominal. Western canal 19a20; Philadelphia and Balti- 
more 20a21s; Ohio 21a23s. Wheat dull at 2a2d decline; 
western red 4a5 10; southern red 6a6 4; white western 
6a6 9; white southern 7a7 6. Corn dull, and quotations 
yn f maintained; mixed and yellow 28a29; white 38a 
88s ” 


The telegraph report of the Prince Albert, which is 
seven days later, does not alter these rates, but states 
that a firmer feeling was prevalent. 

The market in the west seem also to be firm but not 





= ?. _ 


notice Passenger Trains will run as follows: i 
From Detroit for Cleveland, Cincinnati, New York, 
Adrian and Chicago at 1.00 P. M. and 4.35 P. M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit at 11.40 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 
“Toledo “ 750 A.M. “ 5.00 P.M. 
“ Chicago * §.00 A.M., 6.45, A.M. “ 8.00 P.M. 
“Adrian “ 7.00 A.M. “ 4.40 P.M. 


laud and Toledo, at 12.20 P.M and 8.00 P.M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

The 1.00 P.M. train from Detroit connects at Toledo 
with the Express Train for Chicago, reaving Toledo at 
4.45 P.M., also at Adrian with the same Train, arriving in 
Chicago at 4.30 A.M. 

The 4.35 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with the Ex- 
press Train over the Air Line, leaving Toledo at 12.50 
A. M., arriving in Chicago at 11.45 A. M. ; 

Sleeping cars accompany the 4.45 P.M. Train from 
Toledo and 8.00 P.M. Train from Chicago. 

JNO. D. CAMPBELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. 7-tf 


900,000 TREES 


FOR SALE AT THE 








O*% and after Monday February 7th, 1859, until further 


Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 


Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

ing, will be given on application to S 
= DAVID BLACKMAR, Y psilanti. 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 


motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 





SEEDS, SEEDS! 


Peas, &c., at PENFIELD’'S, 
103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 





FOR SALE. 


fectly kind and gentle in the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do_ better than 


All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 


The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 


Rasa SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS’ 
growth and warranted. Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton, 
Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley, 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 


LEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 


find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once g9 
simple and inviting. 

Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of 
every body, but also many formidable and dangerous dig. 
eases. The agent below named is pleased to furnish gra. 
tis my American Almanac, containing certificates of their 
cures, and directions for their use in the following com. 
plaints: Costiveness, Leartburn, Headache arisin 
Jrom disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Pain 
in and Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Losg 
of Appetite, Jaundice, and other kindred complaints, 
arising from a low state of the body or obstruction of itg 
functions, 

Do not be put off by unprincipled Dealers with some 
other pill they make more profiton, Ask for AyER’s 
Pixs, and take nothing else. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 


aga ~~ ate 38 Cf Fetched tent 4 F san. | are the cases of its cures, that almost every section of 
quite so high asours. In Buffalo good to choice brands of shi ge bay al ca te area oe — ey poe country abounds in persons publicly known, who have 
extra Michigan have been selling at $5.50 to $6.50, and F O R S A L E T ) L 10} D () N U R S 10} R if E S was a jet black, and sold to a Philadelphia company for | been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases 
red wheat at $1.30. AT THE * | $3,000. y Fr E. ELDRED of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its superiority 


In Chicago, the Commercial Express states that 
“Flour is if anything firmer and more active than a week 
ago. Wheat sufiered quite a depression after the last 
Review, and is now drooping; corn moves steadily up- 
ward, having advanced fully 3c on the week; oats, barley 
and rye in active demand and all better; seeds dull and 


AMERICAN SEED STORE 


22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PEABODY’S PROLIFIC CORN! 








00,000 APPLE TREES, grafted this winter, 
deliverable in Spring to order, at $5 per 1000, when 
20,000 are taken. For smaller amounts, $6 per 1,000. 
30,000 extra fine imported Pear stocks, $18 to $20 ® 1,000 
30,000 * & ¢ Angers Quince, $17 BS 
10,000 Mahaleb Cherry, $18 Bp “ 


Detroit, January 1859, [15] m23 
EW AND CHOICE) SEEDS, Hungarian 


Grass, Egyptian Millet, Chinese Sugar Cane, Rhode 
Island Premium Corn, Siberian Mexican and Early June 
Potatoes, Premium Squash, Twelve varieties choice 
Watermelon, Earth Almond, Evergreen Pea, Husk To- 





over every other medicine of its kind is too apparent to 
escape observation, and where its virtues are known, the 
public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary or- 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many infe= 
rior remedies thrust upon the community have failed 
and been discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, 


A , 7 SAPIFETY ‘a a 25 at », &C atalog nt free. Address. conferred benefits on the afflicted they can never forge 
rather drooping; beans advanced but sesorgpes dull and A NEW VARIETY. aoe tonne bid Doucain, Py e mato, &c., &c, Catalogue sent free D D “TOOKER. and produced cures too numerous and too plese gh 
unchanged; highwines still tending upward though not It grows from three to ten ears ona stalk. Six ears | See oe eon ) 


yet actually buoyant; all pork products higher, the ad- 
vance being $1 on dressed hogs, 50c on mess pork and 
34a¢d on cut meats and lard; hides also firm at 4a}ge 
higher range of prices, and pelts more active.” 

Here the prices have fluctuated but slightly during 
the week. Flour appears to be steady, and is not in- 
fluenced by other markets, which have not come up to 


rd 
g 
» 
the rates given here. Good parcels of red wheat flour 5,000 Haughton Gooseberries, extra tine, 50,00 B Fishing,” “The Complete Manual for Young 
have sold at $6.873g, and some small lots of extra have 100 BUSHELS FOR SALE. 2,000 Balsam Firs, 5 to 7 feet, beautiful, 50.00 100 Sportsmen, ete. Third Edition. 
been sold to the retail trade at $6.50 and $6.75; very ex- This justly celebractd_Grass Seed has been raised for | 000 Scotch Fir, 1 foot, fine, 10.00 @ * HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK 
fine lots range from $6.50 to $7.00 two years in Iowa and Wisconsin, and to some extent | 2000 Austrian E ines, 12 to 18 inches, ge eB * ON 
tra fine 8 yan hits in Illinois and Michigan, the past season. All who have | 1,000 Herbaceous Peesoies, assorted, 4 THE HORSE OF AMERICA 
Wheat is steady and without change, there being but | , i564 it, invariably bear testimony to its unprecedented 500 Yucca or Adam’s Needle, 2.50@doz. 18.00 @  & Is the most comprehensive and reliable work ever pub- 
few parcels offering from any quarter. Indeed many | yield. In some cases as high as seven, and rarely under | _,1:000 Silver Maples, fine, 6 to 8 feet, ae @ | lished on this most important and interesting subject. It 
seem to think that there is less of a supply in the State, | four tons to the acre of a most healthy and nutritious en Dwart | ears. : peed B@ “| affords a complete history of the Horse from the earliest 
than is generally supposed, but the fact is that those who Grass. It yields from 25 to 40 bushels of seed to the By Stand Cherries, extra, 15.00 ¥ 1% | ages; contains essays on Breeding, Feeding, Clothing and 
i ; ill this ti , f. acre, which makes good feed for horses and cattle. They WOV Stand. . general management; a history and anecdotes of the 
have been able to keep their wheat till this time can af | 70, only eat it with great relish, but it keeps them in a| 2,000 Plum trees, 1 year, fine, 20.00 Bp “ 


ford to hold on till spring opens the navigation, and are 
willing to take the risk, they think they can afford todo 
‘go as well as the commission merchants, and we think so 
too. Several small lots have been purchased at the mills 
and stores at $1.35 to $1.45. 

Corn rises as the spring approaches, and we note sales 
at 76 cents from store. This.but five or six cents below 
the price now given in New York where it is dull and 
nominal at 83 to 85 cents. 


planted by John W. Shaw, last year, produced one hun- 
dred bushels ot sound corn. This Corn was originated 
by a careful scientific cultivator on Long Island. It 
comes up stout and is more forward than common corn. 
Plant two kernels in a hill, four feet apart each way. 
PRICE—Fifty cents per quart, or Fifteen cents per 


HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED! 





-_ healthy and better condition than any feed yet 
tried. 
PRICE--$3 per bushel. 





We subjoin the following 


Testimonials: 
. Ottumwa, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1858. 
To whom it may concern :—-This is to certify that 
crops of Hungarian Grass were entered for premiums at 


300,0000 1 year old Apis trees, by quantity 20.00 @ * 
In smaller lots 25.00 B 
100,000 8 to 4 feet Apple trees, 50.00 B * 
100,000 4 to 5 ft, very stocky and handsome, 80.00 @ 
20,000 1 yr Catawba, Isabeila, Clinton vines 40.00 @ “ 
5,0002pr “ “ &  g000 BM 
20,000 Norway Spruce, about 1 ft,very fine, 50.00 
20,000 Scotch Fir, 8 to 10 inches, 60. 
5,000 Manetti Rose stocks, strong, $232100, 18.0: 


with a large lot of Currants, Raspberries ; also, ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, plants, Peaches, Apricots,Nectarines, &c. 
A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1858. [17] 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 





Nepoleon, Jackson Co., Mich., Feb. 1859. 





HE HORSE and HORSEMANSHIP 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, 
By Henry WILiiAM HERBERT, 
Author of “ Frank Forrester’s Field Sports,” “ Fish and 


most celebrated Race Horses; the pedigrees of imported 
Mares and Stallions; a survey of all the various breeds of 
Horses; descriptions, performances, etec., of celebrated 
Trotters; in brief, it is a perfect vade mecum, upon the 
subject, and whether for the breeder, the student, the 
farmer, or the general reader, an invaluable authority and 
guide, 
” Tt is issued in two superb imperial octavo volumes of 
1,200 pages, illustrated with steel-graved Or1crnaL Por- 
Traits, from paintings and drawings by the most distin- 
guished artists, of the following celebrated Horses, careful- 
ly printed on Inp1A PAPER: 


be forgotten. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by J. 8S. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Drugg 
every where. [2]4w 











LOCATED: 


DTROIT, MICH., No. 70 Woodward Avenue. : 
CLEVELAND, O., corner of Superior and Seneca-sta, 
BUFFALO N. Y., corner of Main and Seneca-sts. 
ALBANY, N. Y., 488 and 448 Broadway. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 48 Clark Street. 


Agricultural Fair last fall, varyiug e to over | Produce and Shipping Merchants. : 
Oats aro hardly quotable, as they seem to have gone oe eta a ee a ern sige $0 over cater SR ANCRY, . AMBRIOAN ROLIPSE, |u no pevaws “Ome rp 
out of the market altogether; but the price may be set the acre of seed, and affidavits were it Pile vite nae Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: BLACK MARIA, BOSTON, - B, BRYANT, H. + eae TON, J. H. GO 
5 ts fe 1 parcels. They bring this price 5 j : Pe Uae tinitoilin can a gh 1 LEXINGTON PRYOR, : 
down at 55 cents for en parce 7 s pric This pa of country was visited by sey ere drouth the AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. LANTERN. ’ POCAHONTAS DIRECTORS: 
in Chicago, so that we may look soon to see them at 60 | fore part of last season, so that the crop of Timothy was 3NCOE, LADY SUFFOLK. Hon. K. 8. Binet E. B. W 
conts. scarcely worth harvesting, yet the Hungarian was good, CAPITAL $900,000 GLE} OE, S a on, KK. 5. Dingham, ue DV ard, Esq., 
averaging not less than four tons to the acre throughout ‘ + Ue STELLA, WHALEBONE, Hon. Z. Chandler, G. 8. Frost, Esq.," 
Barley has not been offered the past week. Some small | ty, country. Its qualities for feeding are spoken of in WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY FASHION, FLORA TEMPLE, Hon. Ira Mayhew, R. N. Rice, Esq., 
lots have brought $1.70, and the quotable rates are from high terms by all who have used it. i t i t 4 NT, BLACK HAWK, ALICE GRAY, B. ?; Baldwin, Esq., C. A. Trowbridge, Esq. 
$1.60 to $1.80 per 100 Ibs. L. D. MORSE, CAPITAL $900,000. ETHAN ALLEN, &c. Moses W. Field, Esq., G. V. N. Lothrop, Esq., 


There have been several sales of wool inéhis market 
to the amount of 16,000 or 20,000 pounds, which came 
from Pontiac, Mount Clemens, Grand Blanc, and Ann 
Arbor, but mostly all on private terms. So far as we 
can learn, however, the highest rate has been little, if 
any, over 48 cents; there may have been cases where 
half or a quarter of a cent more has been given, on the 
principal of “give and take,” but the rate appears to be 
steady at 48 cents for the best lots. There is more pulled 
wool coming forward now than there has been, as the 


. , 4 A “ Ons i its aan 4 
sheep that are slaughtered have more heavy fleeces. | Farmers who have raised it, unite in giving the same tes- J. L. HURD & Co.,, has been spared to make it complete in all its depart- | M@ny of them constructed in suits of Parlors and Cham- | 
There is at present little to note in the eastern wool mar-_ | timony relative to its merits, as do Messrs. Robinson and (1}iyr Foot of Gecond-t. ments.” [Spirit of the Times, ay eesti ee J with closets, baths, and gas, suitab i 
ket. The N. Y. Zconomist makes the following com- ~. 1G IMPORTED JOHN O'GAUNT “This apeentd work is everything —_ could be de- pope ey inginronys together. i 

Sig rel Mater ial ie his unrivalled Grass has been raised in several coun- sired. It must become at once astandard authority on j NE STAGES pass the door and the 
ments in its latest issue: ties in the State of Michigan. the past seas * | the subject.” New England Farmer FOURTH AVENUE CARS vithi x 

“With the dealers, the demand has been very active | the most pestle Gears in ae gd = HE Subscriber will keep the imported bull JOIIN ‘s in see of elaborated and Post thoroughness, it is which the lower (or business) pel of fa City hs rm | 
wince our last, and the sales made large and at full and mend it as surpassing all other crops for stock Urposes O'GAUNT for services at his farm near Northville, | said to surpass anything of a similar kind ever produced | n eighteen minutes. 
even better prices. The stock is mostly all insecond | Some have raised as high as four tons of pod a 4 hay | Wayne Co., Mich., during the present season. in Europe.” Boston Post. THE HOUSE has been tl ht vated 
hands, and manufacturers are purchasing from them as | and thirty bushels of seed to the acre, although the sea. |_. Lerms $10 per cow for a season of three months for a] AGents WANTED. furnished, and pa pose rego A os - oor val 
they can obtain better selections. We understand that | son was very unfavorable for it. Try it, Farmers, one | limited number. M. L. BROOKS. W. A. TOWNSEND & Co., Publishers, ; ae . DDeh s0F: EH FeCeD On OF Suess. 
the stock in og war hands of fleoce is nearly 400,000 Ibs. | and all, and you will never regret it. Sow atany time | Northville, Mich. Feby 16, 1859. [9]2w No. 877 Broadway, N.Y. | 4, —. BY POTN Sane ce “2 oe geen lepine etn 

s looks large but it is really so, and we know of one | between April Ist, and Jul Aes . Pipe GATE coat : ; iroughout are extensive and liberal, and no extortion 
party whe belts neatly 900000 ® mostly fine fesdn — om Byes st, and July, at the rate of one bushel to Pe Sang 5 yas ese Hphenet pi = “ned by Zohn will be practiced or tolerated by the management. 
which iskept from the market. Though the sales have The few farmers named below, are among the many his dam being | seo agate from Peggy Obey Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, THE LARDER AND CELLARS will at ali times be 
been large we are unable to give the full particulars, and | who have raised it, and can testify as to its qualities: L. G. Morris of Mt. Fordham. For the pedigree at full (Office, Room No.9 Sheldon | stocked with the best and our patrons are assured that Be 
= A They are mostly however of ficece and I. & J. Peck, Ypsilanti; S. Howell, Saline; Mathew | length see No. 90 Michigan Stock Register. a Block, opposite the Peninsular BLANCALD 0U8 4 ep es ee 

‘ mle Howe], Saline; Samuel Robinson, Saline; P. & Zer Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit AANCAKD HOUSE in all respeets agreeable. 

The market is quiet here, and good fat cattle are offer- | Comstock, Raisin ; L. Vanakin, Ypsilanti - J.B. posi, Mich.,) respectfully announces |_ T HE PRICES for full board at the Table d’Hote wl 
ing more freely than they were expected. Theapproach | Manchester; D. D. Tooker, ‘Napoleon; 8. A. Cady | Morse K’owers, Threshers and to the public generally that he | be limited to Two Dollars per day. By the week at low- 
of Washington's birth day is stirring up the butchers to | Wayne; A. Gulley, Wayne: L. Terrill, Plymouth; A. Cleaners ! is now engaged in treating the | ¢r rates. : p 2 
make a show, and we have to call attention to several Cook, Flymouth. = : bins ga aoa Soe Fee = : es pe yas gp yeee iS dovtzed, and meus 
Sino lots of cattle and sheep. ana BLOSS & CO., VETT'S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY'S 1 AND 2 i et cei |e the card, either in private parlors or at ondi- 

$e f Owe Jease’s ‘yvcelsior > rey re a s ary. 

Mark Flanigan has purchased two yoke of cattle, 2 sd a ne FR Bg Rag gy eg might here be given, bnt such | |, ROOMS WITHOUT BOARD, by the day or week. 
which are considered equal to any thing that has been Now Ready. Mills, Cross-cut and Uireular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's | things are so common at this day, that $s deemed suffi- MEALS served at all hours to order, 3 
brought to this market. One yoke was raised and fat- SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE, Smut Machines. D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, stor, wanely So We oe ee ee. bear om =. — BLANCARD & MAC LELLAN. 3 
tened by Pomeroy Stiles, of West Bloomfield, Oakland NEW ILLUSTRATED. No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Dr. George Bigelow. ‘ I 3 [13] 70mm ¥- BLANCARD, late of the “ Pavillion” at New 
county, weighs 4,532 pounds; the other was raised by ' NT DUN DON OD righton. ™ ; 
Solomon Close, of Pontiac. Both these yoke of cattle These ur he 1 Ma nu . 1 Ss; siti t IN DEF EN DEN CE. LEON ARD SCOTT & CO’S © a noe woe even” ent a . 
were brought here by H. H. Windeate, Pontiac, and sold een et re Sn © ANS AN £ 7/*. : EAD : — [8] 


at very high rates, something over 6 cents per pound 
gross weight. Mr. Flannigan has also on hand 20 head 
of sheep that average each $7.00 a piece; they are 
very choice mutton, and were picked up among the 
Oakland farmers, and are not of the fluck of any one 
farmer. 

Wm. Smith has purchased of a farmer of Dearborn, 
whose name we don’t know, and is not of much account, 
as he does not take the MicniGan Farmer, a pair of cat- 
tle that are said to weigh 5,000 pounds, For these Smith 


Secretary of Wapello Co. Agricultural Society. 


Sang, Micu., Jan. 1859. 
Mr. J. J. Lyon, Sir :—In reply to your question asking 
“how I like the Hungarian Grass,”'I will say that it is 
the best thing I have ever raised for feeding stock, and I 
shall not raise any other hay hereafter. It cannot be too 
highly recommended. Yours, 
SAMUEL ROBINSON. 
Mr. Irwin Peck, of Ypsilanti, says that “* Farmers had 
better plough up their Timothy meadows and sow the 
Hungarian Grass, as ten acres of it is worth more for 
stock purposes than twenty acres of any other hay.”— 





the more important branches of Rural Economy and Ru- 
ral Art; thus promoting public taste, enhancing domes- 
tic comfort, and diminishing the expenses and increasing 
the profits of Rural Life and Industry. They are adapted 
to all sections—Southern as well as Northern interests 
being faithfully represented therein. The series com- 


prises: 

The House: 
A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Build Houses, Barns, and other Out-Buildings, with 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 

chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 

reduction of Canal Toils on the Erie Canal, will enable 

us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 

And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 

low those of former years. Our lines are 

THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 














as fine youngimproved Shorthorn bull will be a 
for service during the season at the farm of the sub- 
scriber at Geddesburgh, about four miles from Ann Ar- 
bor, on the river road leading to Ypsilanti. 
Independence was two years old last 4th of July,isa 
deep red in color, beautifully proportioned, perfectly sound 
in every particular, and his pedigree shows him of a clear 
descent from the best imported stock. 
Farmer for 1859, No 1, Stock Register No, 73.) 
For further particulars inquire of E, M. DEFOREST. 
Geddesburgh, Dee., 15, 1359. [12]sw 
WAIN & MAZE, Real Estate and General 
Business Agents, Mewaygo, Michigan, will attend to 





(See Miehigan | 


Embellished with Vignette Title Pages, from original 
designs by F. O. C. Dar.ey, finely engraved 
on stecl by the most eminent Engravers 
including numerous FINE 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Published by subscription. Price in embossed cloth 
and gilt, $10. Mailed or sent by Express, free of charge 
upon receipt of the price. 
This Magnificent Work should be in the possession of 
every gentleman interested in the breeding or Manvge- 
ment of the Horse. No work in any way equal has ever 
heretofore appeared from the press! 


“ A valuable and interesting work. No time or money 











REPRINT OF THE BRITISH REVIEWS AND 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
L, Scott & Co., New York continue to publish the fol- 
| lowing leading British Periodicals, viz: 
The London Quarterly, (Conservative. 
The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
North British Review, (Free Church.) 
The Westminister Review. (Liberal.) 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 


Cc. H. Buhl, Esq., E. C. Walker, Esq. [1 


BLANGARD HOUSE 


BROADWAY & TWELFTH STs, NEW YORK 
THIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLISH- 
MENT is located in the mnst fashionable part of - 
City, on the highest posnt of view south of UNIO 
SRUARE, making it the most pleasant and healthful lé- 
cation in the Great Metropolis. 


THE ROOMS are finely ventilated, well lighted, and 








FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domesie Wood. 


Bua oes Ia, 

















s PCE s L : \ ga | | | cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, 214 Radical— Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
pays $300, which would make them come at just 6 cents many Original Designs. ; purchasing, selling, locating and furnishing minutes, &c., | but politics form only one feature of theircliauracter, Ag | Ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every q 
per pound. He also bonght some very good sheep that Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. | of private, Government or Swamp Lands. organs of the most profound writers on Scienee, Litera- | "espeet to anything in the Eastern market. Being im 


will dress 50 pounds each at $4.00 per haad, 

In the street good beef sells at an average of 5 cents 
per side, Carcases of mutton sell at 4 and 43¢ cents, and 
are plenty. 

The Telegraph from New York of this week is rather 
encouraging, and indicates a better state of the market 
than could reasonably be expected: 

There has been this week quite a decrease in the re- 
ceipts of beef cattle, and a consequent advance of half a 
cent. Quotations T@113¢ for superior to best qualities, 
and 13¢ for premium cattle; receipts 2,500. Sheep quite 
active; prices ranging from $4 to $9; some very evtra 














The Garden: 
Comprises Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen | 
Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and | 
Shrubs, and an exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Life | 
and Growth, | 


Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 
The Farm: 
With Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 


nures, Draining, Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, 
ete. Illustrated. 


URNHAM & Co.,, Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 

cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 

Plaster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, Storage and Com- 

mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek. 
Michigan. {G. 8. STER.LING 
1D. B. BURNHAM,, 





HITE GRAPE CURRANT BUSHES, 
Two years old, 1s. 6d. each or $10.00 per hundred 
7-3m LUBBARD & DAVIS, Fort-st., Detroit, 


“How todo Good and get 





ture, Morality, and Religion, they stan’, a. they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being in- 
dispensable to the scholar and professioual 1, While to 
the intelligent reader of every class they furnish a more 
| correct and satisfactory record of the current literature 
of the day, throughout the world, than can possibly be 
obtained from any other source. 


EARLY COPIES, 
_ The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Pub- 
| lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, insomuch 
|as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions, 








constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 
FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis- 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
7 and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inelu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR WATTRESSES. 


. eeeynry 3 Digon p 2,000, Swine very scarce, and sel- Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. “PAID FOR IT.”"—Take an Agency for our Publica- ® pay ——— Per ann. pncach customers can rely apon getting a genuine article. 
_ : ‘s br} ~ é oe receipts 6,000. Domestie Animals: tions. The terms are such, there can be No posstpiuiry | For ~~ = pe the ined arene ito th aie eo yr aN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
e dress: 8 now coming in are generally small, A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse and, and Sheep Hus- | OF Loss. po hepa peel vahenate 


and rather inferior. Two or three wagons with a few 
earcases were in market, and their owners generally 


bandry; with Directions for the Breeding of and Manage- 
ment of swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, ete., the 





Every Famity will be glad to obtain some of 
them. For particulars address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 





For any three of the four Reviews. 
For all four of the Reviews... 





constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly @ 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Vencer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. ¥ 





mete Tieeding, 20 that WO nocd eee cot forbids any | Treatment of their Diseases, and a Chapter on Bees. | _T-2w No, 208 Broadway, New York, | For plackwood and two of the, Hevionee cece oD STOCK FOR SALE. 
, 2c k f ‘ eee om kwor bROVIOWEs i020 ces ness - . 
largo heavy hogs to come in. ook Sr many more Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. D. D TOOKER. For Blackwood and three Reviews.....-.-..c.. cc, 9.00 HE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
Mill feed continues steady and hich pri i ° . 9 For Blackwood and the four Reviews.............. 0 the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
ill feed co y and high priced, without THE HOUSE—THE GARDEN—THE FARM—AND : 


change. 

Seeds are slightly advanced, Clover selling in small 
lots at $6.00 to $6.123¢, with a good deal of inquiry. The 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh trade has affected our market 
very materially since the first of January, and there has 
been a stead y i ses. Ti y remains atead 
= without change? in prices. Timothy remains steady 

agg os are Now selling at a little over 60 cents. 
mers who come in with wagon loads ask 70 cents, but 
we ane bony yok heard of any sales at this price. 

Qn a she 

Pn oe quality. Sow at $1.00 per bushel, to 1.25 for 

Butter is rather firm at our py 

prices, and during the last 

ten days there has been some demand for the western 
trade, whieh lessons the supply here a 

Eggs a little more plenty, but rem 

in price, selling for 17 and 18 fake ee shout the same 

oultry is steady, and somewhat firm, but without any 


Far- 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Bound in one large, handsome gilt volume, may be had 
for $1 50. It forms of itself a CompLere Lisrary or 
Ruraw Arratrs, and should have a place on the book- 
shelf of every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by 
First Mart, Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


BULL FOR SALE OR TO LET, 
ILE Subscriber offers for sale the young Shorthorn 


thoroughbred bull THORNBURY, 
Bred by D. Brooks of Livingston Co., N. Y. Sired by 








imported John O’Gaunt, and out of Lilly of the Valley 

by Oregon; Molly 3d, by Old Splendor ;—Molley 2d by 

imported Cadmus ;—Molly imported by Mr. Delancey. 
Terms either to Te 


SEED GROWER, 
NAPOLEON, Jackson Co., Mich, 
sepeminiesesense 


New an improved varieties only. Catalogue sent free. 
QYErOLK PIGS FOR SALE. The subscri- 


ber has three very choice fall blood $ i 
I as > very od Suffolk boar pigs 
for sale, at reasonable prices, F, E. ELDRED. ial 


, 7-lm Springbrook Farm, Detroit. 


HOR r HORNS FOR SALE, I hereby offer 
for sale Sev eral head of young full blood Shorthorn 
stock, bred from my bull LENOX, to which was award- 
ed the first premium of the State Agricultural Society in 
-. or or turther particulars address, D, M. UHL. 
-2m Ypsilanti. 


AW'TON BLACK BERRIES FOR SALE 





Money current in the State where issued will be re- 
ceived at par. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty flve per cent from the above pri- 
ces will be allowed to Clubs orderiug four or more copies 
of any one or more of the above works. Thus: Four 
copies of Blackwood or of one Review, will be sent to 
one address for $9; four copies of the four Revidws and 
Blackwood for $30, and so on, 

POSTAGE. 

In all the gy towns and cities, these works will 
be delivered free of postage, When sent by mail, the 
postage to any part of th. United States will be but 
twenty four cents a yem for “ Blackwood, ” and but four- 
teen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the flvye Periodi- 
cals above named is $31 per annum. 

(28 Remittances should always be addressed, postage 


who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at 
very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL 
Nartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cee. Ist, 1858, [sjtf 


Jw r nN 
HENRY E. DOWNER, 
Wood Engraver. 
No. 130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
NGRAVINGS of Agricultural Implements. Views of 
Buildings, Animal Portraiture, Machinery, Vis- 
nettes, Bill Meads, Business Cards, Stamps, Seals, &¢, 
&c., done on the shortest notice and in the best style of 
the art, at New York charges. Address 
HENRY E. DOWNER, Detroit. 


DRAIN TILE! 








t or purchase, will be reason- At the rate of $2.00 per doze 10,00 ; ; 
ehange since last week. able. Address 'L. BROOKs, _ | by ce er et Dee Bye Per hundred | paid, to the publishers, E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THB 
Northville, Mich., Feby 16,1859, , 8-1m 7-8m SUBTARD & oe Dott. LEONARD SCOTT & Co, different kinds of Drain Tile, at ~ 





4t No. 54 Gold st. New York, 





PENFIELD’, 103 ‘Woodward avenue, 


Saka” tak tae tell olaromabee 





